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CARDS FOR EASTER. 
‘JHE practice of sending cards at Easter is a charming one, and 
there are few people who do not enjoy dispatching such greet- 
ings to absent friends, or who do not feel pleasure at receiving a 
token that they are remembered by some one far away. 

An Easter card which is the work of the sender will have to the 
recipient a value beyond that possessed by one purchased at a store, 
although the latter may have a much greater money value. Any 
one who can paint well will have no difficulty in producing lovely 
results. Care must be taken that the design is an appropriate 
one, and bearing some relation to the season for which it is intend- 
ed, It is a grave fault with many of the cards issued for the va- 
rious seasons that they have so little in keeping with the festival 
for which they are intended. An Easter card should in every part 
of its design bear suggestions of Easter-tide. However, it is not 
our intention to describe elab- 
orate designs, but only to give 
a few hints about cards, and 
brief de:criptions of several, 
which may prove of use to any 
one who wishes to try the plea- 
sant work, 

The foundation is the first 
thing to be considered. Cards 
of almost any size can be ob- 
tained at all stores where a full 
line of artists’ supplies are kept, 
and may often be found at a 
stationer’s. The cards should 
be of a cream tint, in prefer. 
ence to a blue-white, and should 
have bevelled edges, Gilt-edged 
cards are not particularly desir- 
able. Fringe may be bought at 
various places; it is not kept 
generally at the stores, but may 
be ordered by the piece of a 
few yards from a wholesale 
dealer. 

Oil-colors may be successful- 
ly used on cards having a very 
fine finish without first prepar- 
ing them in any way, or the 
work may be done in water- 
colors, as preferred by the art- 
ist. The cards may be quickly 
and easily tinted by making soft 
cotton cloth into a little ball- 
shaped dauber, and with it ap- 
plying a very small portion of 
oil paint of the desired color, 
working carefully, and adding 
more paint, or rubbing off some, 
until the right shade is obtain- 
ed, Oil should be mixed with 
the paint for tinting, but when 
painting flowers, or any part of 
the design, none should be used. 

Flowers are particularly ap- 
propriate to use on Easter 
cards. White lilies have come 
through custom to be regarded 
as the most suitable Easter 
flowers. Violets and pansies 
are favorites also, All kinds 
of spring flowers are suitable. 
Crocuses, snow-drops, and trail- 
ing arbutus are very appropri- 
ate, for they are the first flow- 
ers to appear after the long 
winter, and they often show 
their fresh blossoms before the 
snow has melted from places 
more exposed to storms than 
their sunny, sheltered nooks, 

A very pretty card is made 
by tinting blue a heavy, finely 
finished card. The color should 
be quite dark at the upper left- 
hand corner, and grow lighter 
gradually until it is a mere tint 
at the lower left-hand corner. 
At the right side of the card 
paint several stalks of pure 
white lilies and unopened buds, 
so arranged that they extend 
part way across the card at the 
top. In the lower left corner 
put any suitable quotation, done 
in gold and blue. A little prac- 
tice will enable one to do the 
lettering neatly. The quotation 
should be selected with great 
care, for it has much to do with 
the making of the card. 
| A-second card may be left a 
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Fig. 1.—Ciorn Demt-Petisse with Vetver Vest.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 228.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-8. 


creamy white, and have on it tour or five pale goldea crocuses and 
some ferns, while a third may show white snow-drops and yellow 
erocuses on a pale pink ground, each card bearing a quotation in 
gold letters. When flowers alone form the ornamentation of the 
eard, care should be taken to place them on in such a way that a 
stiff look is avoided. 

A lovely card has a border of gray—not stone gray, but a deli- 
eate warm shade—and in the border white, white and purple, 
black, and yellow and purple pansies. The centre of the card is 
so much lighter than the border that it is only a tint, and in it is 
written some favorite Easter poem or song. 

Another card is tinted so light a brown that it is merely a deep 
cream. Around it is put an irregular arabesque horder, in which 
darker shades of brown, gold, pale pink, and light blue are mingled. 
Coming across from the right side, on the lower half of the card, 
is a branch of a tree, to which clings a brown, ragged leaf or two, 











and suspended from it hangs a chrysalis, while above a white, yel- 
low, and black butterfly takes its first flight. 

Any of the cards described above, or made in a similar manner, 
may be mounted with fringe by providing cards of the same size 
for backs and gumming the fringe between. Very stiff mucilage 
should be used, and care taken not to let it spread beyond the 
edge of the cards. Cut off the length of fringe necessary to reach 
around the four sides of the card, Lay one card on the table, and 
with a palette-knife spread a little mucilage around the edge, place 
on the fringe, and press it well down on the card; then put muci- 
lage on the second card, around the edges only, and lay it over the 
first, placing it under a heavy weight until dry, Before putting on 
the second carda narrow ribbon or a cora and tassel may be gummed 
to each upper corner, by which the card may be hung up like a 
banner. The card for the back should be tinted, and can be far- 
ther ornamented with name and date. 





SPRING WRAPPINGS. 





Fig. 2.—Ciorn Repincore.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 
228.]—Cur Patrern, No. 3572: Repineorg, 25 Cents; 
Caps, 10 Cenrs.—[For description see Supplement. 


AN ADVENTURE OF THE 

KOH-IL-NOOR IN 1852. 

N the Life of Lord Lawrence 

is found a sparkling episode 
in a bit of history relating to the 
transference of the Koh-i-noor 
from Indian to English hands. 

There is no certainty as to the 
origin of this peerless jewel, but 
a legend commonly believed in 
the East states that it first, with 
a fellow-gem its equal in size, 
represented the eyes in an im- 
age of Ormuad, the spirit of 
good. Humayoun, the son of 
Baber, that most magnificent of 
Eastern potentates, obtained it, 
along with other booty, from a 
conquered rajah, and then its 
value was estimated as equal to 
half the daily expenses of the 
whole world. Through a whole 
line of conquerors it came, Turk- 
ish, Mogul, Afghan, Persian, and 
Sikh, until finally, in 1852, the 
youthful Maharajah of the Pun- 
jab agreed to resign it, with the 
dominion of that immense prov- 
ince, to her Britannic Majesty's 
representatives in India. 

The Board of Commissioners, 
who were invested with vice- 
regal authority over the Pun- 
jab by Lord Dalhousie, Govern- 
or-General of India, consisted of 
only three members, of whom 
the Lawrence brothers made 
two, Sir Henry Lawrence being 
president of the board. When 
the Koh-i-noor was delivered to 
the board, while in session, it 
was handed to John Lawrence 
for safe-keeping, since he was 
the authority in all matters of 
finance, and scrupulously eco- 
nomical in the disbursement of 
public moneys. Absorbed, how- 
ever, in great questions refer- 
ring to the vital interests of hu- 
manity, it seems that he was 
not quite the man to estimate 
justly the value of the trust 
committed to him. The jewel 
was wrapped about with folds 
of muslin, instead of the soft 
jewellers’ cotton or satin in use 
among us for preserving far in- 
ferior treasures, and incased in 
a box so small that John Law. 
rence thrust it easily into his 
waistcoat pocket, and quickly 
becoming oblivious of its con- 
tents, went on ardently in the 
pursuit of his ever-absorbing 
duties. When he went home 
to dinner he threw his waist- 
coat over the back of a chair, 
changed his suit, and thought 
no more about it. Six weeks 
afterward his brother Henry 
read at the Council Board a re- 
quest on the part of Queen Vic- 
toria to have the Koh-i-noor, 
with the other crown jewels, 
sent immediately to her. “Send 
it to her at once,” said John, 
very quietly. “ Why, you've got 
it!” replied Henry. In a mo- 
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ment there flashed across him a consciousness of 
the carelessness of which he had been guilty, and 
a sense of misery indescribable. Such was his 
habit of self-control, however, that he went on 
with the other business in hand, and only made 
his escape when be could do so unobserved. 
Rushing home, he called up his old waiting- 
man, one of the natives, and asked him, with 
trembling anxiety, we may well believe, if he had 
noticed a small box in his waistcoat pocket some 
time ago. “Yea, sahib,”*replied the old man ; 
*“] found it, and put it away in one of your boxes.” 
“ Bring it here,” said the sahib. And in a time 
that seemed long to his excited nerves the old 
man went off and éame back, bringing an old 
broken tin box, inside it the small one of which 
the sahib was in such desperate search. “Open 
it,” said the saliib, “ and see whatis in it.” With 
intense interest he watched the bearer as he un- 
rolled fold after fold, and, to his great relief, soon 
saw that the precious gem was safe, “Do you 
know what you have there?” “Nothing but a 


bit of glass,” answered the unconscious servant, 
little knowing that the proudest ornament of the 
Empress of the Indies had been for six weeks in 


his keeping. 

We may well believe that John Lawrence lost 
no time in passing over the treasure to hands 
empowered to forward it to England without de- 
lay. It is stated, however, upon good authority, 
that the Koh-i-noor passed through other and 
strange vicissitudes ere it was safely garnered in 
the royal treasury, where it blazes, “‘a mountain 
of light.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately. It is Messrs. HARPER & 
BROTHERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 








“No more welcome gift can be bestowed upon a 
boy or girl than a subscription to this magazine.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Itiustratep Werk.y. 

The issue of this charming periodical for March 

25 contains a rare collection of stories, viz., 

“ RACKET,” 
by Suoney Dare, “A Strange Discovery,” by Hen- 
ry Fritn, Part 1/1. of “ The Fair for Sick Dolls,” 
Chapters XXI. and XXII. of “ The Ice Queen,” 
and an amusing sketch by ALLAN Forman, entitled 
“ How Much Does a Horse Know ?” 

Conspicuous among the illustrations, which are 
Surnished by W. L. Suxeparn, F. 8. Cavren, Jes- 
six Suepuerp, M. L. D. Watson, and other well- 
known artists, is a beautiful reproduction in wood- 
engraving of J. G. Brown’s popular picture of 
boy life, entitled 


“LONGING FOR THE SEA.” 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 Per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Youna Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 
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Harper's Frankiin Squa : Liskany 
| ~oeene 10 00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid rixk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 





ONE SORT AND ANOTHER. 


ROM time immemorial, or rather from 
the time when men first found out that 
they were privileged to be disturbed by ne- 
cessary domestic measures, and that it was 
altogether the fault of women that there was 
any such institution as house-cleaning, or, 
indeed, that the house needed cleaning at 
all, our ears have been accustomed to annu- 
al revilings on the subject. Indeed, so far 
has it gone, and so long-descended is it, that 
we remember in the school readers of the 
last generation a place of honor given to a 
famous diatribe on the subject, written by a 
renowned author, who was bimself evidently 
in the condition of the little boy in the use- 
ful old nursery distich to whom the maid 
exclaims: 
“ Not want to be washed! Not want to be clean! 

Then go and stay dirty, not fit to be seen.” 

It is true that the grumbling about the 
annual May moving now divides the hon- 
ors with the annual house-cleaning, for one 
feature of which the average woman ought 
to be thankful—that it does not come in 
every family, as it is in some, with city 
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and country homes, twice a year. But the 
house-cleaning joke and apothegm are al- 
ways in reserve for emergencies with the 
usual paragraphist, and derision of serub- 
bing-brush and pail is spared by neither 
public nor private enterprise. 

Perhaps there was some excuse for a part 
of the complaint in former times, for many 
women had not then learned how to keep 
their homes all the time in such a forward 
state of cleanliness that it required no great 
upsetting to complete the business, or had 
not the conveniences for doing so. Yet, even 
then, why should a man have grumbled 
about stumbling over a stove-pipe or into 
a water-pail, when, to begin with, it is as 
much his lookout as his wife’s that the 
dwelling should be clean and sweet and 
healthy, and he has done as much as any- 
body toward making the necessity of re- 
pairs in that department, and when he has 
eyes and other senses, and need stumble into 
pails and over pipes and against white- 
wash brushes no more than the rest of the 
family need? 

Still, he has made such a fuss about it that 
the good wife has grown into an uuspoken 
and long-inherited understanding that if 
any fortunate journey hang in the air that 
shall take the good man away from home 
toward the early or the latter rain, then 
shall the house-cleaning be fallen upon 
with fury, if possible, to get it over and done 
within his absence, and the house all “ put 
to rights”—before the mud of March is dry, 
or the furnace fires are out, if it is at that 


early day he journeys; or not till the buds of 


June begin to burst, if the journey is placed 
for such late weather. 

Of course there are women, as there al- 
ways will be, who do not care a straw for 
grumbling, and go on in the path of duty 
with a righteous conviction, as they think 
that if “ he” doesn’t like it, “ he” must do the 
next best thing. They are but few, howev- 
er; the majority of housekeepers desire to 
please, to make home attractive, to draw as 
little attention as possible to the necessity 
of any special cleaning at any set time, 
and be as little nuisance in general to their 
lords and masters as may be. There is pos- 
sibly a great injustice in their sense of the 
necessity of heeding these lords’ and mas- 
ters’ whims so closely, but they reflect that 
they are not responsible; they found their 
husbands so; if is not perhaps even the hus- 
bands’ faults—it is the fault of their mo- 
thers. These more docile house-mistresses, 
when the perilous season comes, attack 
things gently, and if they are in luck they 
often get through the whole affair, unless it 
involve papering and painting, which is 
hardly the case every year, without the out- 
door portion of the family knowing any- 
thing about. it, till happening to hear some 
such words as, “ While we were house-clean- 
ing this spring,” and then all the, effort is 
repaid—sach poor things we are!—by the 
real amazement and satisfaction over the 
event completed without unpleasantness, 
expressed in a “ What! have you cleaned 
house already? Well, if you are not a man- 
ager! The Czar should have sent for you 
to superintend his coronation!’ Or else, 
“Mr. GLADSTONE ought to dispatch you to 
bring order out of the Egyptian chaos!” or 
whatever the strategical public movement 
of the year happens to be; which measure 
of praise fills the foolish feminine heart with 
new determination to do the same again next 
spring. 

And what were the methods she took to 
accomplish all this so quietly? Simple ones, 
and the first of all was nothing but the old 
principle of “ taking things easy.” She be- 
gan with the cellar, and had it thoroughly 
cleansed, dusted, washed, whitewashed, and 
set in order; and if one day did not do it, 
she allowed as many days as were necessa- 
ry, and said nothing; and as her partner in 
the house had little occasion to visit the 
cellar, she was encouraged by her success to 
attack the dark places of the attic, an equal- 
ly unvisited region by other guests than 
spiders aud cobwebs, One by one then the 
servants’ rooms underwent the process, and 
by giving each one its own day, or two days, 
the affair was conducted so gently as hardly 
to be perceptible in the broader current of 
the household affairsin general. Thus with 
one room at a time, and never more than 
one room in a day, the operation worked its 
way down to the first floor: at fit hours and 
times and opportunities, the enrtains once 
down, the carpet taken up and bundled out 
of the window, and the carpet-paper lining 
rolled up and sent off withall its dust upon 
it, so that little dust remained in the room 
to tell its tale, and floors were scrubbed, 
and paint was washed, and windows cleaned, 
and bedstead taken apart and put together 
again, and furniture rubbed, and often all 
back in its place before night; and if not 
entirely in order, the door was shut, so that 
by chance the discovery of what was going 
on need not be made, Nor was this diffi- 
cult even in her own sleeping-room, for the 
tacks were out of the carpet the night be- 





fore ; and if the weather was not propitious, 
nothing was done, and if it was, then no 
moment was lost from that on which the 
front door closed on the departing master. 
Coming to the lower floor, the tacks were 
taken up on one day, as before, pictures were 
taken down, cleansed, and put away in an- 
other room for shelter, and as mueh prog- 
ress made with the work-as might be, usu- 
ally the whole thing done ere dark; but 
when that was seen to be impossible, only 
the pictures were attended to that day, 
and they were put back in place temporari- 
ly, that no disturbance might be observed, no 
dread of to-morrow caused, and no irritabil- 
ity excited, the next day’s work simplified 
thereby to the extent of that amount of 
cleansing, even if the pictures and trinkets 
had to be removed again—a slight opera- 
tion. And all the rooms being done at last, 
work began on the halls at the top of the 
house, and came down in the same gradual 
manner, the hall being the most difficult 
part of the house to do without detection. 

Of course where carpets had to be turned, 
repaired, this breadth put in that one’s place, 
the shabby one set back against the wall, 
the bright one brought forward, it could 
not be done so quickly, but, except in rooms 
habitually occupied by the master of the 
house, he was seldom likely to use his ob- 
servation, and a great deal was accomplish- 
ed by the simple art of “ holding the tongue.” 
Meanwhile there was no break in the regu- 
lar routine of the house that could be avoid- 
ed. Wherever the purse allowed, help was 
brought in from the outside, yet, where that 
ran short, existing tasks for the help al- 
ready in the house were abbreviated. Only 
one thing was unalterable—the dinner was 
always quite as good as usual, if not a little 
better; no picked-up dinner, and no apol- 
ogy on account of there being so much to 
do; on the contrary, silence about every- 
thing to do, and as good a dinner as natu- 
rally belonged to the day. Servants who 
saw their mistress inclined to spare them 
all she could at other times were the readier 
to spring to her assistance in these exigen- 
cies; and as she did not entertain her hus- 
band with accounts of the matter, however 
its items weighed on her mind, he had usu- 
ally too much to think of to remark what 
occasioned no disturbance and no talk, and 
she was able to surprise him by her tran- 
quillity and her achievement. She could 
have turned the world topsy-turvy for a 
fortnight or more, if she had pleased, by the 
old voleanic method of house-cleaning, but, 
instead of that, she worked like one of the 
gentler processes of nature, like the soft rain 
and the pleasant sun, and she fought a vic- 
torious fight with the common enemy, that 
dust of which we are made, without de- 
stroying the peace of those wiko think they 
have a right to peace, and-her husband 
never had an idea as to how wretched he 
had been in the midst of the spring house- 
cleaning. 





“A PERILOUS SECRET.” 


ie answer to sundry inquiries, it seems ‘advis- 
able to explain that in his brilliant story, “ A 
Perilous Secret,” now in course of publication in 
Harper’s Bazar, My. Charles Reade, by request, 
has reversed the usual course of dramatizing a 
novel, and exercising an author’s undoubted 
right to do what he pleases with his own proper- 
ty, has transformed his popular drama Love and 
Money into a stivring narrative. The title of the 
novel was first announced as “ Love and Money,” 
but was afterward ‘e to “A Perilous Se- 
cret,” on the discovery that a novel bearing the 
former title was extant. 

In a characteristic letter offering the then un. 
written story to-Harper & Brothers, Mr. Reade 
says: “An editor'in this country urges me to 
write a story on the basis of Love and Money, a 
drama by Reade and Pettit, which has made a 
certain success in thiscountry, but could be han- 
died with far more effect in narrative. I feel I 
could do this, and make a remarkable story, not 
quite so long as the verbose novels of the day, 
but nearly. Two doubts arise in my mind. One 
is whether you would be tempted by a story 
founded in great measure on an existing drama. 
The other is whether the American purchasers 
of the stage right in that drama might not feel 
aggrieved if I published in the United States a 
story handling their subject, however freely. In 
point of fact, I know it would be a boon to them. 
The drama in question is dormant. The poor 
silly managers do not see what is init. The 
story would open their eyes, and give life to their 
property. But people can not always see their 
own interest, and I feel they might object. How- 
ever, the more important question is whether you 
would like to treat with me for the United States 
and Canada. If you answer in the affirmative, 
it may then be worth my while to smooth the 
other difficulty. If not, I shall dismiss the sub- 
ject from my mind.” 

The readers of Harper's Bazar have cause to 
congratulate themselves that satisfactory arrange- 
ments resulted in the publication of the present 
racy story, which fully redeems the author’s prom- 
ise, “I will, D. V., write you as good a story as I 
ever wrote,” while a certain melancholy interest 
is attached to it from the remembrance that, as 
he says himself, it is the first serial story of any 
length that he has written in five years, and may 
be his last, 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Oun Own CornesrponpvEnt.] 


\ HILE inmost of the large cities of the 
; United States, except those ) 

tled by families wholly devoted to the - 
Catholic or Episcopal churches, Lent is observed 
as a religious fast and season of abstinence from 
all social pleasures and amusements'by compara- 
tively a small proportion of the population, still 
it has gradually come to be recognized by fash- 
ionable society in many of our cities, especially in 
the Middle Siates;as a period in whichthose who 
have enventpings frequently and accepted many 
invitations earlier inthe winter mayrelaim the 
privilege of resting, if so disposed, her or not 
they believe in the observance of Lent asa reli- 
gious institution, 

Quite a marked change in this respect has been 
gradually wrought in Wathfagton within a few 
years, All who have lived in that city even ten 
years, and have mingled much in its society dur- 
ing that time, remember well how formerly, when 
Ash- Wednesday (the first day of Lent) came, there 
was almost a totalcessation of parties, receptions, 
and the like, and the quiet which followed was 
similar-to that in a theatre when the curtain has 
fallen on the last act of a brilliant drama, and the 
vast audience has dispersed, 

Latterly Lent has been regarded very little in- 
deed in Washington, so far as a cessation of en- 
tertainments is concerned, the only social plea- 
sure that is enjoyed during the gay season which 
is utterly prohibited during Lent being dancing. 
In this respect many people observe the same 
species of consistency that some do in respect to 
keeping the Sabbath. There are many who seem 
to regard almost any occupation as lawful on Sun- 
day which is an innocent one on week-days, ex- 
cept sewing. All of us know people who will 
write unnecessary letters or read novels all day 
Sunday, who would consider that they or any one 
else who used a needle on Sunday for any purpose 
other than an imperative necessity—to repair an 
article which must be worn that day, or to prepare 
something needed for the comfort of the sick— 
had committed the unpardonable sin. 

Strange to say, even when Lent put an end 
to daylight visiting and evening receptions in 
Washington, dinner parties, luncheons, and 
breakfasts were given in as formal style and 
with as elaborate menus as during the weeks be- 
fore Lent began. The inconsistency of this, 
when the primary object of Lent as a religious 
institution is to enforce a fast on those who have 
previously feasted, has never seemed to occur to 
those giving or partaking of the banquets to 
which allusion is made above. 

For several years, however, not only have din- 
ners, lunches, etc., been given through Lent, but 
evening receptions have become quite numerous, 
and the daylight visiting has continued with little 
less activity than during the gay season. The 
dressing, also, at evening entertainments has been 
as sumptuous as at the height of the season. 

Dinner parties have been given this year every 
week by President Arthur, beginning with Janu- 
ary 30, usually on Wednesday evenings. He has, 
it is said, decided to entertain every member of 
the two Houses of Congress at dinner before the 
session is over, in addition to other officials be- 
longing to a class which all our Presidents have 
been expected to entertain annually. To get 
through this long list—for there are 401 members 
in the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives both together, and the wives of all 
those who have wives here are invited with them 
to the White House to dinner, and sometimes 
their daughters or sisters also—President Ar- 
thur has had larger numbers at each dinner than 
has been usual at state dinners given in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion heretofore. He has had fifty at 
table, and sometimes two or four more than that, 
at these dinners, whereas thirty-six used to be 
the number at dinners given by Presidents. To 
accommodate so many in the state dining-room 
has necessarily crowded all at table. The table 
itself has been enlarged by additions at either 
end on these occasions, the additions being at 
right angles to the main table, which runs length- 
wise down the centre of the room. The floral 
decorations at these banquets have been more 
elaborate than ever before, and whenever possi- 
ble the central ornament has been appropriate to 
the occasion, as, when the justices of the Su- 
preme Court were entertained, the centre piece 
was a Temple of Justice wrought in flowers. 

President Arthur’s dinner invitations always 
name half past seven as the hour for the feast, 
but it is usually eight before the company take 
their seats at table, and eleven when they rise 
at the conclusion of the banquet. 

It has long been the custom for certain classes 
of officials always to be invited to dinner at the 


-same time, as, for example, all the justices of the 


Supreme Court, or all the foreign ministers, and 
their wives. As the rules governing official pre- 
cedence in Washington make it obligatory that, 
when such entertainments are given, the same 
gentlemen should always be assigned to the same 
ladies as escorts to the table—that is to say, the 
wife of a justice of the Supreme Court must al- 
ways have (when other justices of that court are 
present at a dinner) the justice next to her hus- 
band in length of service on the Supreme Bench 
as her attendant—those who are thus so often 
partners during a long sitting at dinner natu- 
rally become very weary of trying to make con- 
versation, having long since exhausted their pow- 
ers of entertaining one another. Wherefore it 
has been suggested that it would be better to 
break up.the old custom, and never give dinner 
parties at the White House, or elsewhere in 
Washington, where all the members of any one 
class will be asked at the same time, but invari- 
ably to include at such entertainments those who 
have rarely met each other previously at formal 
dinners. To break down an established custom 
in regard to official gatherings is never an easy 
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matter in Washington society,as so many lay 
great stress on following a precedent merely be- 
cause it has long been recognized, whether there 
is any good reason for it or not. 

Dinner-giving, of course, is in all places a dif- 
ficult task as regards such a selection of guests 
as will make the occasion an enjoyable one. 

This has b more plicated in Wash- 
ington than elsewhere in this country, not only 
because of questions of precedence in seating the 
guests, but also because of the many reasons 
there necessarily must be in a political metropo- 
lis, in addition to those common in all communi- 
ties, why certain persons may not care to meet 
certain others. For instance, to avoid giving of- 
fense by seating some guests above others, when 
there is an unsettled question as to the relative 
rank of the official positions they severally fill, 
these must never be invited to dinner 
at the same time, however cogent the reasons 
may otherwise be for a host to desire to have 
them all meet some guest to whom the dinner is 
specially given. 

Again, if an army officer of high rank has been 
before the Senate for confirmation when pro- 
moted, and it is known that a certain Senator has 
called his record in question, these two must not 
be asked to dine together. Purely political differ- 
efices, when there have been no personal attacks 
by either party on the other, do not count, as a 
rule, in considering whether two gentlemen should 
be asked to dinner at the same time or not. 





In addition to the dinner parties there have 
been four evening receptions given at the Execu- 
tive Mansion this year, only one of which has 
been absolutely public, the others being limited 
to’eertain classes of officials specially invited by 
card, and some of the President’s acquaintances 
in private life, whom he invited verbally. 

Since the latter part of January President Ar- 
thur’s sister, Mrs. McElroy, has been holding Sat- 
urday receptions each week at the Executive Man- 
sion, assisted by wives and daughters of promi- 
nent officials of both political parties, invited by 
her. As many as twenty are sometimes asked, 
including those who do not stand in, but back of, 
the row of ladies in the line with Mrs. McElroy, 
extending nearly across the Blue Parlor, in which 
the reception always takes place. 

Five-o’clock tea has this winter become a fea- 
ture of these receptions, all the ladies invited to 
assist in receiving, and others of Mrs. McElroy’s 
acquaintances who chance to call, being asked to 
remain to tea at the close of the reception. These 
receptions begin at three and conclude at five. Tea 
is served in the upper corridor, between the li- 
brary on the south side of the house, which is 
just over the Blue Parlor, and like it an oval 
room, and the bedrooms opposite. The tea table 
is ‘set with very dainty china, most of which bas 
been purchased since President Arthur attained 
to his present position, the finest of table damask, 
and the necessary silver for the refreshments, 
which consist only of tea and wafers of the kind 
known from their shape as cigarette wafers, 

As-many as fifty ladies are sometimes enter- 
tertained at these five-o’clock teas. They sit or 
stand’ in the corridor, which is now as beauti- 
fully furnished as a lady’s morning-room would 
be. It is handsomely carpeted, has rich hang- 
ings over the doorways, pictures on the walls, 
bronzes and bric-a-brac on elegant stands and 
tables, and blooming plants in pots are always 
placed in suitable spaces. The window which 
lights this end of the corridor, which is in the 
private part of the house, faces the west; so that 
the place selected for these teas is peculiarly cheer- 
ful at the hour it is used, when a fine view of the 
sun while setting is always enjoyed in clear wea- 
ther. Sometimes the President joins the ladies 
at tea, and remains to chat with them socially, 

Mrs. McElroy and her assistants at these re- 
ceptions always wear demi-toilettes. Gas is al- 
ways lighted in the Blue Parlor during the after- 
noon receptions. As that room is rarely ever 
seen by daylight—never when any formal recep- 
tion is taking place therein—it seems unfortunate 
that when it was refitted and decorated in the 
autumn of 1882, a shade of blue was chosen 
which makes the room seem, when the gas is 
lighted therein, to lose all claim to its distinctive 
appellation, the gas making its walls and furni- 
ture appear as green, though of a different shade, 
as do those of the Green Parlor next to it. 

Mrs. Robert Lincoln, wife of the Secretary of 
War, has twenty-five hundred names on her visit- 
ing list of those who have called on her during 
the past winter in Washington. It is probable 
that more of the strangers who visit Washington 
call upon Mrs. Lincoln than on any other lady 
outside of the President’s family. They natural- 
ly feel an interest in her because of her husband 
being the son of a President so much beloved 
and so truly mourned as was Abraham Lincoln. 

Secretary Lincoln is considered to resemble his 
father in personal appearance only from the eyes 
up, his eyes in color and shape being exactly like 
his father’s were when young, and his forehead 
and the upper part of his head also closely re- 
sembling those of President Lincoln. So strong 
is this resemblance that when Healey was paint- 
ing the portrait which friends and relatives of 
President Lincoln consider the best ever painted 
of him, Secretary Lincoln sat for the upper part 
of the face and head. The lower part of his face 
is broader than his father’s. He is not so tall nor 
so gaunt in figure. He possesses an old ambro- 
type of his father, taken about the time he (Abra- 
ham Lincoln) was married, or not long before, in 
which the likeness between father and son about 
the eyes and forehead is plainly seen. The eyes 
in this ambrotype are peculiarly fine, showing 
their color—brown—and their size and expres- 
sion to better advantage than any other picture 
of President Lincoln in existence. This picture 
the son found among his mother’s treasures after 
her death. It had probably been given her dur- 
ing her matrimonial engagement to the future 





President, and shows him as possessing more 
comeliness of feature than those who knew him 
only when his face had become furrowed by the 
cares and responsibilities of his duties as Chief 
Magistrate have ever supposed belonged to him 
at any time. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SILKS. 


HANGEABLE taffetas silks of smooth lus- 
trous surface are very largely imported for 
spring and summer dresses; these come in glacé 
or changeable grounds, or else they are checked 
or striped, or have dots, blocks, or almond-shaped 
figures. In these small designs taffetas silks are 
used for combinations with fine cashmeres for 
simple costumes, but the more novel patterns 
have frisé or curled figures, mossy and velvet- 
like, in stripes or large showy designs. In some 
cases three kinds of changeable taffetas are im- 
ported for a single dress; thus there will be mere- 
ly the changeable effect for one part, and the 
same with a.small dot or block of velvet-for the 
second, while a third will have large velvet flow- 
ers amid the small dots on a ground like that of 
the first, The colors in these are odd, such as 
verdigris with rose, or red with pink, blue on 
écru, garnet on moss green, or black on white, 
or else on Russe gray. There are also pointillé 
changeable taffetas with tiny points or dots all 
over them, and also a brocaded flower, with an 
illuminated effect produced in the coloring that 
brings out the dots effectively. Plain or smooth 
outlines of a contrasting color are around the 
frisé velvet figures. Among the wide stripes 
there are satin and glacé taffeta stripes, either 
plain or with brocaded figures alternating on the 
stripes; still others are mélle raie, with threads 
of contrasting colors forming wide stripes that 
alternate with glacé stripes. 

For dark costumes for the street are glacé sat- 
ins with illuminated Persian figures for a part of 
the dress, and the plain changeable ground for the 
remainder. For very quiet dark dresses the satin 
merveilleux, Rhadames, and surahs are still large- 
ly imported, and when these are to be made lighter 
and more summery looking, they will be trimmed 
with écru embroideries that look like lace. Faille 
Francaise, gros grain, and the Rhadzimer silks 
with flat ribs are commended in the new spring 
shades of Russe gray, champignon, smoke, brown, 
and other grave tints that are now brightened by 
gay accessories such asa Moliére vest of poppy red 
or blue satin, with velvet rosettes or cockade bows 
to match, and a deep border of this gay coloring 
across the foot of the front and sides of the skirt. 
Checked surahs and Louisines are liked best in 
decided blocks, not necessarily of large sizes, but 
in squares rather than in bars or small broken 
plaids. The durable India pongees will again be 
used efther quite plain or else embroidered in 
sprigs, crescents, leaves, arabesques, or linked 
rings all over the breadth; and this embroidery 
may be had done in white cotton in most delicate 
effects, or in colored silks, notably in dull India 
red, very dark brown, and in olive green. The 
bordered and scalloped bands are also shown 
again, and another pretty fashion is. the. open- 
worked pongee in daisy, star, and compass _pat- 
terns, to be made up over brilliant red or blue 
satin which will show through the openings. This 
is used for, a basque, and for the plain front and 
sides of the skirt, while the draperies and flounces 
are of plain pongee. There are also appliqué 
velvet embroideries for trimming pongees, and 
the French caprice is for tapestry figures on the 
dull écru ground, and for using as trimming the 
Bulgarian embroidered scarfs which are wrought 
with gay silks and with tinsel threads. The print- 
ed India silks are shown with dull red outline fig- 
ures and flowers in white or écru grounds, and 
there are many plain surah and tussore silks in 
their natural unbleached colors that make most 
durable dresses. 

WHITE DRESSES 


For graduating dresses and for summer after- 
noons at the watering-places sheer white muslin 
dresses are being made in very simple styles, and 
are again trimmed with embroidered flounces or 
with the Oriental lace that resembles embroidery. 
Soft French nainsook is the favorite material, 
and may be used plain for the principal part of 
the dress, or else wrought all over with small 
sprigs, leaves, or arabesques. The pattern dress- 
es, partly of plain and partly of embroidered mus- 
lin, with scalloped edges, may be bought in the 
shops at from $6 or $7 upward, and the styles 
are so simple that the dress can be made at 
home. The basque with a gathered front, an 
apron over-skirt which may be either long or 
short, and flounces on the lower skirt are in fa- 
vor for such dresses. The basque is without lin- 
ing, and is fitted in the back’ by a short side form, 
and may have darts in front, or be gathered into 
shape at the neck and throat by rows of shirring. 
Sometimes this full vest is made of the scalloped 
flounces, with the scallops meeting down the mid- 
die, and this is.also carried. along the hips like 
full paniers. In the back these flounces may be 
placed lengthwise, and the figures made to meet 
in the middle forms with nice effect. If a plain 
front is preferred, a narrow, smooth vest is placed 
underneath, and the scalloped embroidery edged 
with lace comes down from the shoulders upon 
this vest. The full vest may extend only to the 
waist line, and disappear under a belt, or it may 
fall below in a soft puff. Deep apron over-skirts 
of muslin have one or two ruffles of embroidery 
around them, and these appear to be tightened 
or drawn on the apron, holding it in at the lower 
part more closely than in the many folds or wrin- 
kles above. Wide embroideries that almost cov- 
er the front and sides of the skirt are put on 
slightly full, and fall free to the foot, and. the 
drapery is confined to the back. Mull dresses 
with drawn-work or hem-stitching are made up 





with belted waist and soft drapery for morning 
wear. For some very dressy toilettes embroider- 
ed white net flounces are mounted over pink silk 
surah skirts, and worn with a basque of em- 
broidered muslin. The durable India linen fab- 
rics are made up in pretty guimpe dresses for 
young girls; the skirt is fulland tucked, and en- 
tirely without drapery. To introduce color a col- 
lar and cuffs of red or blue velvet are added to 
many white muslin dresses; these may be the 
standing officer’s collar, or else they are turned- 
down collars with rounded corners—a Byron col- 
lar with the square corners cut off. White lace 
or open embroidery falls over such a collar, or 
else narrow lace edges it at top and at bottom. 
The half girdle of satin or velvet ribbon is also 
worn with the full vest basques; this is of red, 
yellow, or blue ribbon, about three inches wide, 
folded and sewed in the under-arm seams, and 
meeting in front as a straight belt, or pointed be- 
low the waist line, where it is fastened with droop- 
ing loops and ends. Rosettes, cockade bows, and 
chains of loops of velvet ribbon trim the sides of 
dresses that have an embroidered front, or else 
they secure the drapery’on the sides if there is 
an over-skirt. Embroidered flounces are very 
scantily gathered, and are made to lap» The up- 
per one has an erect frill or a puff of the muslin 
for a heading, and colored ribbon may be run in 
this’ puff. Lace flounces, on the contrary, are 
gathered very full, and sometimes have forked 
ends, loops, or very small bows of velvet or satin 
ribbon drooping in their fullness. 

White nuns’ veiling dresses will again be worn 
both in simple and in very dressy styles. In the 
shops partly made dresses of sheer wool of the 





varied qualities that are now all called veiling 


are shown with the skirt completed, and material 
for the over-dress. This skirt is usually in fan 


pleats folded closely, with the edges showing like | 


the folded pieats of a Japanese fan; this is also 
called the accordion skirt. The purchaser can 
add rows of Oriental lace across the foot if trim- 
ming is desired, and the waist should be made 
up as a panier polonaise, with the full front held 
in place by a velvet belt. A collar and cuffs of 
velvet add to the beauty of such a dress. For 
still simpler dresses of veiling there are blouse 
waists gathered to a belt, and worn with a skirt 
that has no drapery, and may be merely full and 
gathered to a belt, or else it is laid in wide kilt 
pleats that appear to hang loose, though they are 
secured on the wrong side. Sometimes a box- 
pleated skirt is preferred, and this has very wide 
triple box pleats, that look like panels, and each 
panel is enriched with the new cord passemen- 
teries in linked rings placed near the foot only, 
or else extending up nearly to the waist. The 
white embroideries on net are placed over satin, 
and used as trimmings of very dressy nuns’ veil- 
ing toilettes. The sheerest veiling is used for 
these, and there are small embroidered figures on 
the parts used for the basque and drapery. The 
most elegant white dresses for spring weddings 
will be made of white China crape trimmed with 
flounees of Valenciennes lace, and plastrons of 
erystal-beaded net, with also draperies of this net. 


NEW PARASOLS, 


Changeable taffetas, satins, brocades, velvet- 
figured silks, India silks, embroidered velvet, and 
striped and plaid silks are the materials employed 
for new parasols; their trimmings are laces, em- 
broidery, and chenille fringes that are fastened 
at the end to prevent fraying. The shapes are 
graceful, some of them being more deeply round- 
ed than those of last year, with the lining mount- 
ed in canopy style, while others have the narrow, 
nearly flat gores that resemble Japanese umbrel- 
las. A novelty in shape is formed of two squares 
of different materials, one being laid diagonally 
over the other, so as to form an octagon, and to 
get the necessary shape of the parasol without 
cutting the fabric; thus large figures of the ma- 
terial are preserved intact, instead of being bro- 
ken by seams. The pointed ends are then bor- 
dered with double-frills of lace or with chenille 
fringe. In other parasols the gores are cut to 
fall in points between the ribs, instead of being 
shorter there. Light and dressy parasols for the 
carriage and for midsummer at the watering- 
places are of the gay figured India silks in light 
colors or of printed chiné figures on faille, or 
else of white Spanish lace laid over satin. Dark 
red, blue, or changeable satin parasols will be 
used for driving in the Park ; some of these have 
arrasene embroidery in a single cluster, while 
others have a border of stripes, and. some are 
formed entirely of six or seven wide stripes of 
different shades. The handsomest black parasols 
are of Escurial lace in one piece over satin, and 
lined with changeable silk. Velvet figures on 
silk or on grenadine, and also jetted figures, make 
very rich covers. For coaching are changeable 
satin parasols, and also the twenty-six-inch um- 
brellas of red or blue taffetas; these have very 
slim bamboo rods strengthened by an inner rod, 
and ean be folded to look very slender. Pongee 
parasols are still used, both: plain and with em- 
broidery, The small lace covers not used within 
the past ten years are being made up on a large 
square of satin in the new shape mentioned above: 
A cord with acorns or with chenille balls is tied 
around the handle of some sticks, while others 
are plain and smooth, and:still others have most 
eccentric knobs like natural knots of wood, or 
are carved as animals’ heads,.or a bird, a sword 
handle, or a fan; stained ivory and sterling silver 
knobs are much used. For sticks there are some 
dark woods, such as the spotted snake-wood and 
amaranth, but lighter woods are preferred, such 
as English fir, midgeoa, weichsel or wild cherry, 
partridge, and teasel. A new handle for country 
parasols is long and jointed, and screws together, 
when opened, forming an alpenstock. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James McOrgery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; Srern 
Brorners; E. J. Denninc & Co.; W. A.-Drown 
& Co.; and Wricur Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

THE first excursionists to visit the city of 
Mexico on the new Mexican Central Railroad 
are Mr. CHarues A. Dana, of the Sun, and his 
party. 

—It is said that sixty thousand oranges, on an 
average, are gathered from Mrs. Harriet Beecu- 
ER Stower’s little grove in Florida. 

—Basu Kesuus CHunDER Sen was laid upon 
a sandal-wood bedstead, after death, covered 
with marigolds, jasmines, and roses, and dressed 
in white silk. 

—At the receptions of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Wuipp eg, in Boston, one meets Dr. Homes, 
Mrs, Howg, Borie O’ Remix, Howes, ALp- 
RICH, Miss Jewett, Mrs. James T. FIe.ps, 
JaMeS FREEMAN CLARKE, Miss ALcotT, Nora 
Perry, and anybody else of wit who happens to 
be in Boston. 

—-MADELEINE LemaIRe is engaged on a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mackay, and both BonnAr and 
CABANEL have painted the same subject. 

—At the production of RuBINSTEIN’s new 
opera, Névore, the author was presented with a 
silver wreath, amidst the deafening applause of 
the andience, 

—‘* Here lived in exile, from 1851 to 1853, the 
hero of two worlds, GrusEPPE GARIBALDI. Ded 
icated by some friends,” is the inscription in Ital 
ian on a marble tablet which has been placed by 
the Italian societies of New York on the cottage 
at Clifton, Staten Island, which was onee Gaxi- 
BALDI’s home. 

—Simon CaMEROn is eighty-five. 

—At a meeting of the medical profession of 
Liverpool lately, under the presidency of Dr. 
Waters, the slaughter-houses in the city were 
declared a nuisance and injurious to public 
health. 

— WAGNER makes great use in liis dramas of 
the self-sacrificing love of woman. ‘‘ A woman,”’ 
he has said, *‘ who does not love with the pride 
of absolute devotion, in reality does not love at 
all. But a woman who does not love at all is 
the most unworthy and repulsive object in the 
world.”’ 

—Two hundred and fifty faney pigeons were 
shipped to the Sultan of Turkey from New York 
a few days ago. 

—When recently death took the first patient 
of Et MADLONG, who removed from [linois to 
Colorado to practice medicine without having 
previously studied it, a vigilance committee took 
Dr. MapDLonge in hand and hung him. 

—The Czar of Russia has an income of ten 
million dollars from his landed estates; Prince 
SCHWARTZENBURG and Prince LrgcHTENSTEIN, 
of Austria, have about six millions a year; the 
Duke of Westminster's rents from real estate in 
London alone are about eight millions; the 
Duke of Norfolk’s income from his farms is 
about a million and a half. 

—Dr. MacLaGan, the discoverer of the sali- 
cylic treatment of rheumatism, declares that the 
application of cold to the surface in fevers drives 
the blood to the internal organs, and increases 
liability to perforation and hemorrhage. 

—The employés at the Panama Canal are suf- 
fering from yellow fever. 

—The Princess Louise has been visiting the 
London hospitals privately. 

—Mrs. Fenno Tupor, who has lately died, was 
the widow ofthe pioneer in the ice trade. Fanny 
PARNELL, a relative, was buried from her house. 

—The Empress CATHERINE the Second herself 
translated the Merry Wives’of Windsor into Rus- 
sian, and it is still occasionally produced, under 
the title of A Pretty Basketful of Linen. 

—Miss Fry, a cousin of Story the seulptor, 
is engaged to marry the Marquis Carto Tor- 
RIGIANI, of Rome. 

—The Canadians are hard to please in Gov- 
ernors-General. They now think the Marquis 
of Lansdowne speaks to his wife as they never 
heard the Marquis of Lorne speak to his. Lans- 
DOWNE said, ‘Hurry up, my dear; we haven't 
any time to lose.”’ 

—It is claimed that the play of Young Mrs. 
Winthrop has united several couples on the point 
of sepurating. 

—It is proposed to open the Garfield Hospital 
in Washington on the Ist of next May. 

—Remembering the enormous prices of for- 
eign stars in this country, it is pleasant to think 
that if British provincials want to look on MARY 
ANDERSON’S beauty they must pay a pound for 
the pleasure. 

—It is stated that Professor R. C. Jess, the 
Oxford scholar, will deliver the oration before 
the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa next 
Commencement-day. 

—Professor J. G. Woop, the English natural- 
ist, intends to return in the autumn, with his 
family, and settle in Boston. He believes in the 
sea-serpent. 

—Eight hundred dollars is asked for the man- 
uscript of CHakLes Dickens's Battle of Life. 

—A supper was lately given to Henry Irvine 
and other actors, including Mr. WynpHaM, to- 
gether with some journalists, by President Ar- 
THUR. Mr. IRVING carries away some two hun- 
dred thousand dollars of American money, which 
all agree is richly earned. 

—The latest joke of the London studios is 
that Stacy Margs, R.A., who is a humorist as 
well as an artist, has selected for a subject for 
his Academy picture, ‘‘ America presenting Eu- 
rope with the Four Toothsome T’s—Turkey, 
Terrapin, ’Tatoes, and Tobacco.” 

—The late well-known bridge-builder, Wen- 
DEL BOLLMAN, of Baltimore, began life as an 
apothecary’s clerk, and afterward became a car- 
penter. He was invited to construct bridges in 
Cuba, South America, and Mexico. 

—Congressman Geppes, of Ohio, is said to 
look like ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

—The maiden name of the famous Madame 
ADAM was JuLieTre LamBer. Her father was 
a dashing cavalry officer under the first Napo- 
LEON. She was very beautiful, with a passion 
for study. Her father married her against her 
will to a plodding country doctor, from whom 
she afterward separated. She devoted herself 
to travel, and afterward to study at the Sorbonne, 
gaining distinction in philosophy, history, and 
art. She then married a wealthy banker and 
parliamentarian, an ardent republican, M. Ep- 
MOND ADAM, to whom she was of great assist- 
ance politically. Gambetta, Victor Hugo, 
Emite pe Grrarpry, and Louts Banc, were all 
the habitués of her house, and she has played, and 
still plays, although now a widow, an important 
part in guiding the destinies of the French re- 
public. Statesmen may govern France, but she 


governs statesmen. 
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Diaper DesicGN ror TAPESTRY 


: Fig. 3.—Dr D . 2. 
CusHIONs, ETC. g. 8.—Derrait or Borprr, Fic. 2 





co Diaper Design for Tapestry 


be a mirror in Kensington Palace, which 
Cushions, etc. 


a royal lady employed him to deccrate 
for her own special use. Every branch 
and sprig, every opening bud or twig, the 
delicate interweaving of tendril and blos- 


Crota Demi-PeLissE wiTH VELVET ; ' 

Vest.—Backx.—[For Front, see Fig. 1 Tus small diaper pattern is executed 

on Front Page. ] : on undivided canvas in short and long 

For pattern and description see Supple- perpendicular stitches of wool and silk. 

ment, No. L, Figs. 1-8, The colors can be varied, those illus- 

trated being blue and 

cream zephyr wool, 

and red and olive 
green filoselle. 


with intensest interest by the apprecia- 25 CEN’ 
tive patroness, who never seemed weary 
! of noting the progress 
Piarx axp Ficuren Veuisa 46°F this “still-life pic- 

Tenia ture.” Tradition says it 





For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 1.—Empromwenep Work-taB_e Scarr.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Scarr ror Dinner Wacon.—[See Figs. 2-5.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Fig. 48. 


For design and description see Supplement, No, IV., Fig. 24. 
FONTAGE. 
N the reign of 
Louis XIV. 
this absurd style 
of head-dress was 
much in vogue— ‘sti HE 
a streaming rib- $¢e¢¢ee363 2 eo 6 ooeeseeeeses 
bon floating from atti wy ew ’ ' ’ PLPP PIII PEN 
the summit of the 
immensely tall 
head - dress-—and 
was regarded asa 
touch of elegance 
beyond any fanci- 
ful arrangement 
preceding it; but 
the fashion soon 
passed away, and 
with it “ the tower- 
ing crowns where- 
on the streamer 
rested.” 








MOUNOYER’S 
ARTISTIC 
TOUCH. 
TP\HE walls and 

ceilings of 
Montague House 
show in their sin- 
gularly beautiful 
decorations the 
hand of that cele- 
brated flower art- 
ist John Baptist 
Mounoyer. Very 
lovely wreaths of 
flowers, the grace- 
ful tracery of vine 
and leaf, and ex- 
quisite blending 
of tone and tint, 
attest the witch- 
ery of his touch. 
The most curious 
work of this gift- 
ed man is said to 
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was wholly paint- 
ed in her pre- 
sence, There may 
have been a sen- 
timent connected 
with the pretty 
story. 





AN EASTERN 
AUTHORESS. 


MP\UERE dwelt 
for manyyears 
in Constantino- 
ple a lady whose 
name has often 
been mentioned 
as one having 
“ special gifts and 
graces” as a writ- 
er. This lady— 
Leila Khanum— 
flourished early in 
the present cen- 
tury. She wield- 
ed a keen pen, 
and was some- 
what dreaded by 
other women-folk 
as being much in- 
clined to caustic 
remark, touch- 
ing what she 
deemed “the foi- 
bles of her sex.” 
A collection of 
her writings, call- 
ed Divan, in three 
volumes, is, how- 
ever, much laud- 
ed. This lady was 
also a song-writer 
of acknowledged 
merit, and her 
“tuneful lays” 
are often heard, 
accompanied by 
harp or lute, 
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LOWERING 


AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. 
By T. H. M. 
IL. 


LESSON III. 
TO HOLD THE BIT LIGHTLY, USING THE SNAFFLE. 





EGIN by repeating, in proper order, all that 

has been done at the previous lessons. Now, 
having got the horse “light in hand” with the 
curb, relax the curb-rein and try to keep him 
light with the snaffle. 

He will probably begin to bear on it. If so, 
restrain him by successive tugs, punishing him a 
little with the curb, if necessary, and always re- 
warding him with praises and caresses when he 
does well. Avoid any violent use of the curb, or 
the horse, in his efforts to escape the pain, may 
get his tongue over the bit, and thus acquire a 
very troublesome habit, It must be remembered 
that the bit being the principal channel of com- 
munication between his mind and yours, his whole 
attention is concentrated upon it, and he is al- 
most as much disconcerted by a sudden harsh 
movement of it as you would be by an unexpect- 
ed shout in your ear. By this time your groom 
is perhaps watching you with interest, and may 
be trusted to repeat your handling, and thus save 
you some time and trouble; but, as a general thing, 
two lessons a day of from half to three-quarters 
of an hour each are as much as a horse can re- 
ceive with profit. 





LESSON IV. 
TO LOWER THE HEAD. 


Atways look over your horse before beginning 
your instruction, to see that he has not met with 
any mishap. Observe that his eye is bright, and 
that he feels in good spirits; run your eye over 
his limbs to detect any cut, bruise, or swelling; 
see that the hoofs are not cracked. 

Assure yourself that he is properly groomed— 
one good test being the absence of scurf at the 
roots of the mane; that his mouth has been 
sponged out before putting in the bit, his hoofs 
wiped off clean, never, however, blacked, and that 
he is properly saddled and bridled. With a little 


you are buttoning your gloves. 
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THE HEAD. 


week ask after his food and appetite, and make 
the groom show you his shoes, and when the time 
comes for him to be re-shod (which should be at 
least once a month), positively forbid any trim- 
ming of the frog ov of the inside of the hoof— 
| any “cleaning up of the foot,” as they ecll it. 
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PUNISHMENT IN CASE OF RESISTANCE. 


only weaken the hoof, but impair nature’s ar- 
rangement for oiling and lubricating it. Should 
the horse not bear equal weight on all four legs, 
move him a step to see if the faulty posture may 
not have been accidental; and if it is repeated, 
examine the “ favored” leg, carefully laying your 



























































































































































THOROUGH-BRED RACER. 


The only part to be touched with the knife is the 
bottom of the outer, horny shell, which is not half 
an inch thick; and even this must be cut with 


About once a | filed on the outside, as both these operations not 
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LESSON V.—‘PULLING THE HANDS STEADILY APART.” 


moderation, never burned by fitting the shoe to it 
practice you will do all this in half a minute, while | hot, the common make-shift of lazy farriers, nor 


bare hand on the hoof and joints to detect inflam- 
mation, feeling along the bones for lumps, com- 


paring any suspicious spot with the same part of | 


the corresponding leg, observing whether it is 
warmer or more sensitive than its fellow. 
Having assured yourself that your horse is in 
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perfect order, and that he has forgotten nothing 
of your previous instruction, place yourself on his 
left (or “ near’’) side, and taking the snaffle-reins 
at a few inches from the bit, pull his head down- 
ward. Should he not yield, cross the reins by 
taking the right rein in the left hand, and vice 
versa, Which will pinch his jaw sharply, and pull 
again till he drops his head, when you will hold 
it down a few seconds, praising him the while; 
then raise it up, and allow him a little time to 
rest. 

For our young readers we give below a few of 
the more usual technical terms, 


Amble.— A gait like pacing, but slower, in 
which the two legs on the same side are moved 
together. 


Appel.—The gentle tug on the rein given by 
the horse at each step. 

Arriére-main.—That part of the horse back 
of the saddle, called, not quite correctly, in this 
article croup. 

Avant-main.—That part of the horse forward 
of the saddle—the forehand. 

Bore.—To lean on the bit. 

Bridle-tooth.—Tusk found in horse’s mouth, 
not in the mare’s, between nippers and grinders. 

Bucking.—Leaping vertically into the air with 
all four feet at once. 

Chin Groove.—That part of under jaw next 
the swell of lower lip, in which curb-chain rests. 

Curb.—Bit without joint, with levers at side 
and chain, which, passing under jaw, serves as a 
fulcrum to communicate pressure of bit to bars 
of mouth. 

Deux Pistes.—To go on deux pistes is to ad- 
vance with tle body placed obliquely so that the 
hind-feet move on a different line or piste from 
the fore. 

Elbow.—Joint of fore-leg next above knee, ly- 
ing next horse’s side. 

Fetlock.—Joint next below knee. 

Fore-arm.—That part of leg between elbow 
and knee. 

Forge.—To strike the toe of the fore-foot with 
the toe of the hind-foot—usually the result of 

| bad shoeing. 

Founder.—A lameness of the fore-leg, caused 
by inflammation in the foot, leg, or chest—gener- 
| ally produced by drinking or standing in a draught 
when heated. 

Frog.— Triangular piece of spongy horn in 


TO BEND THE NECK TO RIGHT OR LEFT WITH THE REINS BELOW THE BITS. 
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middle of sole of foot, forming a cushion for the 
navicular bone. 

Grinders.—Back teeth. 

Hand.—Four inches (one-third of a foot). 

Hand-gallop.—A slow gallop 

Haute Ecole—Haut Manége.—The complete 
course of training given in the French military 
riding-schools. To translate this by high-school 
produces a ludicrous impression. 

Hock, —Joint of hind-leg between thigh and 
shank, 

Interfere.—To strike the fetlock with the foot 
—often caused by bad shoeing. 

Manége.— Horse - training, and the training- 
school. 

Nippers.—F¥ ront teeth. 

’ace. — A repid gait, in which the fore and 
hind foot on same side-'move at same time and 
strike the ground together. 

Pastern.—Bones between fetlock and foot. 

Passage-—Moving sideways, as to close up or 
open the ranks in cavalry exercises. 

Pirouette.—W heeling on the hind-legs. 

Pirouette renversée.—W heeling on the fore-legs. 

Piaffer—A slow and cadenced trot in which 
the horse balances a certain time on each pair of 
feet. 

Piste—The imaginary circle, usually a well- 
beaten track, three feet from the wall of the 
manége. 

Poll.—Top of head between the ears. 

Rack,—A gait similar to sing/e-foot. 

Ramener.—To bring the head to the perpen- 
dicular. 

Rassembler.—To get the horse together with his 
legs well under him and his head perpendicular. 

Shank.—Parts of fore-leg between knee and 
fetlock, and parts of hind-leg between hock and 
fetlock. 

Single-foot.—A very rapid gait, taught princi- 
pally at the West, in which one foot is put down 
at a time. 

Snaffle—Bit jointed in middle, without side 
levers or chin-chain. 

Spavins and Splints.—Excrescences on bones of 
legs, usually caused by strain. When they occur 
on the fore-shanks they are called splints, and 
may do no harm. If on hind-legs they are called 
spavins, and usually result in permanent lame- 
ness. 

Stifle. — Joint of hind-leg between hip and 
hock, lying against lorse’s side. 

Surcingle.—A girth extending entirely around 
the horse. 

Thigh.—Popularly speaking, it. comprises the 
two upper joints of hind-leg from hip to hock. 

Throat-latch.—That strap of the bridle which 
passes under the throat, 

Withers.—Highest point of shoulder between 
neck and back. 





LESSON V. 





TO BEND THE NECK TO RIGHT AND LEFT WITH | 


THE REINS HELD BELOW THE BIT (FLEXIONS DE 
L’ENCOILURE,) 
Brrorr beginning each lesson it is well to 
review hastily the instruction previously given. 


Now place yourself on the left side of your | 


horse, with your riding-whip tip downward in your 
right hand, and with your feet firmly planted a 
little apart. Take the right curb-rein in your right 
hand at about six inches from the lever of the bit, 
and the left curb-rein in your left at three inches 
from the lever, and, having brought the horse’s 
head to a perpendicular position, pull the two 
hands steadily apart, moving the right hand to the 
right and the left hand to the left, so as to pry the 
horse’s head around to the right by means of the 
twist of the bit inhis mouth. If he offers to back, 
stop him with the whip; if he tries to pull away 
his head, hold on tight, until presently he will 


turn his head to the right, when you will instantly | 


” 


say, “ Bravo! bravo!” and after holding it so a 
few seconds, bring it back to its original position. 
Very soon he will take the idea, and you will 
bring his head around until it faces backward, 
being careful to keep it always exactly perpen- 
dicular and not to allow the horse to move it of 
his own accord in any direction. 

Now try to obtain this flexion with the right- 
hand rein alone, only using the left hand to as- 
sist it if he fails to understand or to obey, and 
also to bring back the head to its original po- 
sition. 

To bend the neck to the left requires simply a 
reversal of the process just described, and will 
give you probably no trouble. Do not be satis- 
fied with anything else than an easy, graceful, 
and patient obedience on the part of the horse. 
Should he back or fidget out of his place, bring 
him back to it before going on, as you will find 
that his associations (unconscious, doubtless) with 
place are remarkable, and that any fault com- 
mitted on a certain spot is likely to be repeated 
there. 

When he wil) look backward on either side, 
and remain looking so upon your drawing upon 
the proper rein, the lesson is perfect. The util- 
ity of it may not be evident at first, but will ap- 
pear farther on. 

° [To BK CONTINUED.) 





QUEER “HOMAGE DUTIES.” 
A T the coronation banquet of Anne Boleyn 
every appliance of elegance then known 
was brought into requisition. Under the table, 
as custom demanded, crouched two gentlewomen 
—whether as crumb-catchers or to be footstools 
to her Majesty is not mentioned ; but something 
droller still is related—that two countesses, one 
at the Queen’s right and one at her left, stood 
“through the wearisome service, ready at any 
moment to hold before the face of her Highness 
a fine cloth whenever she listed to spit, or oth- 
erwise at her pleasure.” These were termed 
“homage duties.” 





REALITIES. 


HE longing of an age that gives 
Hope to every man who lives; 
The passion of an age that binds 
Innumerable hearts and minds: 
These are the pulses, sweet and strong, 
That beat, as blood: beats, in a song. 


I stand before this age .as one 
Before the rising of a sun; 

I see the splendor of its might, 
Like an ascendant dawn of light; 
And, as a child may feel, rejoice 
To hear the thunder of its voice. 


Ail that I look on now is real, 

Yet beautiful as some ideal; 

And life, in vast and protean forms, 

Earth, stars, and worlds, and fires and storms, 
Outshines the fancy*as mid-noon 

The pallid day-gleam of the moon. 


To know the human soul, to learn 
Truth in whatever way we turn; 
To march amid the rush of time, 
Driven by death, and still sublime ; 
To love in face of hate, and dare 
The destiny that brings despair ; 


To live the eager life of .men, 

To burn with deathless courage when, 
Full of a noble faith, they praise 

The glory of our later days, 

Or when, with prophet-sight, they try 
To pierce the wonder of the sky: 


To watch the consecrated face 

Of nature, till each simple grace, 
Each winter glow or tropic bloom, 
Each shadow, hinting of the gloom, 
Translates its meaning into words 
Like sound into the song of birds :— 


These are realities, whereof 
I speak as one may speak of love; 
And these, like precious things, are wrought 
Into the music of my thought, 
Which may be wild and sad, or fill 
The measure of a whip-poor-will. 
Grorce Epcar MonrGomery. 








THE MAN SHE CARED FOR.* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
AvutTuor or * Hanps or Justiog,” “ For Herr Saks,” 


**Cowarp Consorrnor,” “ LirrLe Kater 
Krany,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 





BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE LAST CONGRATULATIONS. 


JERMISSION having been accorded to Mr. 
Hamilton Redclove to pay his compliments to 
the ladies, that young gentleman was shortly after- 
ward shown into the drawing-room. He looked 
round quickly as he entered, as though he had ex- 
pected to find a large company present, and then, 
with grave formality, shook hands with old Mrs. 
Dangerfield and Agnes. 

“ Tam afraid I am late,” he said, apologetically ; 
“but I have been to London to-day on business, 
and could not reach bere at an earlier hour.” 

“ To London and back ?” remarked the old lady. 
“Your business must have been of great impor- 
tance to necessitate such haste.” 

Hamilton regarded the speaker attentively, as 
if something in her words, or the tone in which 
they had been conveyed, had struck him as pecul- 
lar. 

“Not of very great importance,” he said. “I 
knew Lord Redclove would be in town to-day, and 
I thought I would call upon him, and make sure 
he was in the enjoyment of his usual health and 
spirits.” 

“Had you any doubt of that ?” 

“Marriage might not have agreed with him; 
the arrival of a son and heir might, at his time 
of life, have unduly excited him. I was anxious 
concerning him.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” answered old 
Mrs. Dangerfield, stoutly. 

Hamilton laughed at this flat contradiction, as 
he sat down near the ladies, his hat still in his 
hand, significant of his intention of only intruding 
upon them for a few minutes. He was in excel- 
lent spirits, but he was not looking well, Agnes 
Challis thought; there was a tired expression 
about him, as though his long journey had been 
almost too much for him, and there were dark 
shadows underneath his eyes, strongly significant 
of a state of unrest. 

“I was anxious about myself: will that do, 
Mrs. Dangerfield ?” he said. 

“Why anxious ?” she rejoined. 

“You forget my position has become precari- 
ous,” he replied. ‘ Lord Redclove no longer re- 
quires the services of a private secretary; and 
the ci-devant private secretary has lived up to his 
income, and not put by anything for that rainy 
day which comes to every improvident idiot in 
turn. Hence, becoming acquainted with the fact 
of his lordship being in town for a few days, it 
was surely praiseworthy on my part to seek him 
out, and ask what he could do for me.” 

“ Ah— yes — well?” said the old lady, either 
strangely indifferent to Mr, Redclove’s position in 
life,or disinclined still to put faith in his state- 
ment. 

“Well, Lord Redclove can do nothing for me 
at present,” Hamilton continued, coolly. “If he 
hears of anything, at any time within the next ten 
years—should he live as long—he will drop me 
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a line. Meanwhile I must shift for myself, look 
up other friends, attempt other vocations, do any- 
thing save bother him for the loan of a few 
pounds.” 

“How much money did you want to borrow ?” 
asked old Mrs. Dangerfield. 

Hamilton flinched at the inquiry, and the color 
mounted very quickly to his face. 

“T do not want any money at present, thank 
you, Mrs. Dangerfield,” he replied. 

“ Why, you said just now—” 

“1 told you what Lord Redclove had hinted at,” 
he said, interrupting her, “ but I did not ask my 
uncle for money, or go to town with that intention, 
I shall be very hard up indeed, I shall have swept 
a crossing opposite his club, before I appeal to 
him for pecuniary help.” 

“You have quarrelled with Lord Redclove,” 
said the old lady. 

“We have exchanged a few fiery words, that’s 
all.” 

“Did you go to town to quarrel ?” 

“ Being in a quarrelsome mood, perhaps I did,” 
was the reply. 

“ Did you quarrel about his secret marriage ?” 

“ Not I,” he answered, laughing pleasantly now. 
“His marriage was his own affair. [had no right 
to comment upon it, although I have a bad habit 
at times of making remarks on matters that 
should not concern me.” 

He looked at Aggie for the first time since he 
had sat down, and she was sure that her color 
changed beneath his gaze, despite her effort to 
appear unconcerned by his remarks. 

He changed the subject, as if anxious to spare 
her any embarrassment. 

* My cousins—have they retired for the night ?”’ 
he inquired. 

An answer in the affirmative was given him. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” he said; ‘ I am only 
the bearer of a few lines to Frances from her 
estimable papa.” 

He took a sealed letter from his breast pocket, 
and tossed it carelessly on the table. 

“J almost wonder he trusted me with it,” 
Hamilton remarked. 

“What should he fear?” asked the old lady. 

“My tearing it up by the way.” 

“Why should you wish to destroy the letter ?” 

“The pure malice of the monkey,” he replied, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘ Lord Redclove is a 
little put out—possibly I put him outa little,” he 
added, dryly—“ by the news of his daughter and 
grand-daughter and Miss Challis all being togeth- 
er here as your guests. He can not understand 
it, he is disturbed and excited, and he sends down 
his instructions in consequence to his daughter 
Frances.” 

“I wonder he has not condescended to instruct 
me,”’ muttered the old lady. 

“T beg pardon—so he has,” said Hamilton, 
coolly producing a second epistle, sealed with the 
arms of the Redcloves, and handing it to Mrs. 
Dangerfield. “I believe, my dear madam, that is 
for you.” 

“Why did you not give me this at first?” 

“T took the liberty of preparing you for so un- 
looked-for an event as a communication from his 
lordship,” he said. 

“T require no preparation,” was the reply. 

She took the letter from Hamilton’s hands, set- 
tled her gold-mounted glasses upon her nose, 
leaned back in her chair, and broke the seal. 
Hamilton watched her very keenly, after glancing 
once more at Aggie Challis, but the effect of 
Lord Redclove’s communication on the reader 
was not apparent. The lined face betrayed no 
emotion or surprise, the thin hand shook not, the 
figure in the chair remained calm and passive 
throughout. 

“He condescends to give me advice,” she said, 
folding the letter again; “and thinks I have 
acted with grave indiscretion in allowing you, 
Agnes, to remain in this establishment along with 
his daughter and Estelle. He does not trust you, 
child.” 

“That does not matter to me, I think,” Aggie 
murmured, 

“Are your feelings hurt?” was the grandmo- 
ther’s next inquiry. 

“ Not at all,” was the confident answer. 

“Excuse me for a moment,” said the old lady, 
rising. “I will take Frances’s letter to her, and 
she will compare it with my own—if she has any 
faith in me, that is.” 

She took the second letter from the table, and 
went at once from the room, Hamilton opening 
the door and closing it behind her. Agnes Chal- 
lis felt a sense of embarrassment oppressing her 
when her grandmother had withdrawn. She was 
alone with him—alone with the man of many 
questions, who said harsh things, and had not 
spared her woman’s pride of late days. When 
they had been together last he had wounded her to 
bitter tears, which in their turn had wounded and 
discomfited him; if he would only be silent now 
till old Mrs. Dangerfield’s return, she would be very 
grateful. The day had been a long one, and full 
of novel excitement; if he had heard the news 
of the engagement he would be acting a generous 
part to forego all comment on it till a time more 
fitting. 

Probably something in her looks betrayed this 
mute appeal for mercy, for he came back to his 
seat and was silent for a short while. He sat 
with his hands folded on his knees, the picture of 
patience, for the space of a minute and three- 
quarters, when, his patience giving way, he burst 
into words. 

“Miss Challis, I am unhappy until you grant 
me your forgiveness for my rudeness of yester- 
day,” he said, hurriedly. “I acted unkindly and 
unwarrantably, and I hope you will think no more 
of what I said.” 

“T forgive you, Mr. Redclove,” she murmured ; 
“ pray say no more about it.” 

“ Only a few more words,” he entreated ; “just 
to add that it was my interest in you that led to my 
harshness. I thought I was acting for the best, 





and did not understand how thoroughly I had 
been playing the part of ill-adviser, and in what 
a brutal fashion, until I discovered you in tears. 
Then I could have shot myself for an idiot with 
great complacency.” 

“The subject is over, I hope,” said Agnes, with 
forced calmness. 

“And I am forgiven—freely?” he cried, ex- 
tending his hand. 

Agnes affected not to see it, but she answered, 

“ Yes.” 

“You'll not shake hands with me ?” he said, 
persistently. “You do not forgive me in real 
earnest; you do not believe in my regrets for 
having offended you ?” 

“T do not comprehend you, Mr. Redelove, if 
you insist on my being explicit,” Aggie said at 
last. ‘You speak of your sorrow for having 
pained me by your words—which you repeated, 
however, in a sterner fashion, to one whom you 
knew I greatly respected.” 

“Daniel Overdown?” he said, inquiringly. 

“Te; 

“T was mad with sorrow before he came upon 
me, and he added to my madness—that is all I 
can say in excuse. Every word that I can say,” 
he repeated, mournfully, “ unless—” 

He looked eagerly toward her, but she was 
watching him curiously, as if afraid of him. He 
was a man she could not trust again. 

“ Do not say any more, Mr. Redclove,” she said, 
quickly, “I do forgive you, on the promise of 
your silence. There!” 

She held her hand toward him, and his fingers 
closed upon it with a strange eager force before 
it was withdrawn, somewhat hastily, again. 

“T shall leave here none the worse,” he said, 
“for thinking you do not regard me as your ene- 
my.” 

“Never as an enemy, Mr. Redeclove; and with 
the past—” 

“Oh, let us leave the past alone,” he said, fret- 
fully. ** You and I have dropped from it and its 
delusions, and there is the future only to consider. 
For a time even in that past I was your friend. 
What a change since then !” 

“You have always been my friend,” she re- 
plied, in a low tone. 

“Until yesterday.” 

“T will think of yesterday no more.” 

“A kind promise, but difficult of fulfillment. 
Always your friend, you say ?” he muttered. 

“Tone 

“A friend in whom you could confide even 
now ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“Tell me, then,” he said, very humbly, “ what 
has happened to-day, whilst I have been in Lon- 
don. I would prefer hearing it from you in- 
stead of them. Mr. Overdown has been here ?” 
“Te.” 

“You are engaged to him now ?” 

“Tea.” 

“My God!” he exclaimed, in so low and stifled 
tone that she did not affect to hear him, and 
yet the exclamation unnerved her, though there 
was no longer the ring of contempt or surprise 
in his voice. There rose to her recollection his 
last explanation, that sorrow had driven him mad. 
Sorrow ! what sorrow could he have to affect him 
in this fashion—to set him before her as white 
as a ghost, or trembling like a child who had 
been scared to death’s-door by one? 

He was firm and self- possessed before he 
thought the change in him had been observed. 

“Mr. Overdown seems a straightforward, ear- 
nest, manly fellow,’ he said, “and you have 
known him many years, Miss Challis. Let me 
wish you every happiness this life can bring be- 
fore I go away to-night.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Redclove.” 

“A man’s wishes don’t count for much, or 
there should not be another trouble for you in 
this world, where you have been so unfairly treat- 
ed,” he said, with a faint smile. 

“Thank you,” she remarked again, lacking a 
better reply at the moment. 

“ And now I need not worry you any more,” he 
said. ‘I dare say your friends Lt ave almost killed 
you with their kind congratulations to-day.” 

He seemed to relapse into deep thought, and 
almost to forget her presence there, for when she 
spoke to him once more he started at the sound 
of her voice. 

“You have not heard that my brother Sam has 
returned to England ?” she said. 

“When did he return ?” Hamilton asked, apa- 
thetically. 

“Last night he came to see me for the first 
time.” 

“Indeed,” he replied, half absently. 

“He will tell you why he did not meet you at 
the Liverpool landing-stage,” said Aggie. “ He 
has come to England to pay back the two hun- 
dred pounds you kindly lent him.” 

“Indeed,” he said again, but in a more absent 
fashion still. 

This startling piece of news had no power to 
rouse him into interest, and she was so doubtful 
if he had heard it that she repeated it. 

He seemed to wake to the consciousness of be- 
ing dull and inattentive after this. 

““Come,” he said, with forced gayety, “ that’s 
an amount that will help me on in the world, if I 
use it with discretion.” 

“Then it was you who lent the money to Sam, 
and not Lord Redclove!” cried Aggie, triumph- 
antly. “Tam glad of this: I was sure of it!” 

“ Don’t be quite sure of anything on this earth,” 
he said. “I received my uncle’s instructions to 
help you both, but when Sam disappeared with 
the money, I was too proud to own to Lord Red- 
clove that I had trusted your brother too readily. 
Hence my pride—always standing in the way of 
my advantage, Miss Challis, you see—cost me ex- 
actly two hundred pounds.” 

“Which Sam will return you to-morrow.” 

“Sam is very good.” 
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The door re-opened, and old Mrs. Dangerfield 
came slowly back into her place. 

“Your cousin Frances begs you will excuse her 
to-night,” she said, 

“ Certainly.” : 

“She will be. at*Mr. Fayre’s vicarage: to-mor- 
row at eleven o'clock, with Estelle, if the hour is 
convenient to yourself.” 

“ Convenient—in-what-way ?” 

“To escort her and her daughter to London. 
Is it not Lord Redelove’s wish ?” 

“T don’t know,” murmured Hamilton. 

“She did not show me the le ,”” muttered old 
Mrs. Dangerfield, “ but she implied it was.” 

“Then it was, I have no-doubt,” said Hamil- 
ton, “although I-should have considered it more 
like: my uncle’s: policy. if: he” had begged Frances 
to“remain and keep an eye on this dangerous 
young person here.” 

This was lightly said, but it failed in its effect. 
No one smiled. 

“ Possibly he has done that, after all,” said the 
old lady; “and Frances, an obstinate woman, 
mind you, determines to leave at once.’ 

“That is likely,” answered Hamilton, thought- 
fully, “Frances is a woman who will not play 
the spy, even to oblige her’ own father. She 
fights on our side, I am sure.’ 

“Our side! !” said Aggie, nindecniis “that 
means—” 

“ Your side,” he replied, as he-roge to his feet. 
“ Good-night.” 

He shook hands with them both—with Aggie 
Challis’ last ; who, looking at him, saw. that he 
had turned very white again. 

“This may be the last time I shall call, I for- 
got to say,” he said—‘“ the last time I shall see 
you both, unless you come over to Grayling with 
my cousins to-morrow. But the weather is too 
uninviting for a seven-mile drive; I can not ex- 
pect so great a. compliment paid me.” 

“Mr. Overdown is coming to-morrow morn- 
ing—” began Agnes, by way of an excuse. 

“Ah! Present my compliments to him... I had 
forgotten him for a minute,” said Hamilton, in- 
terrupting. ‘“ Good-by, Miss Challis. " 

“TI hope it is not good-by,” she said, quickly 
and frankly. 

“Thank you for saying so,” he replied. “ Still, 
I have been an. element of discord. in your life, 
and the sooner I withdraw the better. I am one 
black shadow the less on your path,” 

“T do not believe it,” answered Aggie. 

“Ah! butI do, Iam so much wiser and clev- 
erer, you know,” he said, with his old sharpness 
of tone predominant ; “and I see very clearly 
that—” 

He paused, and stamped his foot angrily upon 
the carpet. 

“You shrink from me, and it serves me right,” 
hecried. “ WhenI would pass from you with fair 
regrets, I am_balked* by all the bitterness of dis- 
content that is in me.” 

“You judge yourself too harshly,” 
“T have heard nothing to offend.” 

“There, there ; don’t excuse me to myself, Miss 
Challis. And if’ Inever~see’ you -again”— he 
paused, and looked so hard and’mournfully at 
her that her lips quivered strangely in spite of 
her—* think the best of me that you can, Good- 
by.” 


said Aggie; 


He raised her hand suddenly to his lips, bowed 
gravely over it as he kissed it, and then went 
upon his way. 

“This can not be forever,” murmured Aggie 
Challis. 

“*Forever is a long day,’” the grandmother 
quoted, 





CHAPTER XLI. 
NIGHT-TIME, 


Tus was one of old Mrs. Dangerfield’s restless 
nights, to which we have heard her allude more 
than’ once in the course of this story. The hour 
was late, and Aggie Challis was anxious to be in 
her room to think over the incidents of the day 
without interruption, rather than to sleep, for the 
spirit of unrest was in her also, despite her grave, 
fair face, but the mistress of the house showed 
no intention of retiring, and the younger woman 
was forced to remain for company’s sake. 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield was. disposed to brood 
after Hamilton had taken his departure. The 
letter he had brought had disturbed her, after all, 
though she had not cared to betray any signs of 
distress to the bearer. It rendered her wakeful 
and depressed. 

“This has been a weary, miserable day,’” she 
said at last, feverishly. ‘I don’t know that in all 
my life I have spent a worse.” 

“Why, how is that?” asked Aggie Challis, in 
surprise. 

“Everything has tended to unsettle me at a 
time when I should be cool‘and collected,” she 
said. “ Your engagement to Overdown, the com- 
ing back of your brother, and now-this late visit 
of young Redelove, with his uncle’s letter to me. 
To think that he who has-held-aloof from me for 
so long should dare to dictate to me my course of 
aétion, to\warn me that. you are dangerous and 
untrustworthy, to advise me to place confidence 
in Frances, and. think and act only for her and 
her daughter! What next, what next, I won- 
der 2” she repeated, in a higher key. 

‘May I see the letter, grandmamma ?” asked 
Aggie. 

The old lady drew it from her pocket, and 
dropped it quickly into the fire, where it kindled 
into a flame and burned away. 

“T had forgotten he asked me to burn it,” she 
muttered. “I am forgetting everything to-night.” 

“Did you destroy it to spare my feelings ?” 
asked Aggie. 

“ Yes, child, yes.” 

“No, madam, no,” Aggie responded, very 
quickly; “but to keep from me what I have 
known for years, and whick Lord Redclove hints 
at again in the letter you have burned.” 











“Great Heaven! why do you say this to me?” 
cried old Mrs. Dangerfield—* and to-night?” 

“Simply to spare you one untruth, which de- 
ceives me not, and answers no end,” said Aggie; 
“ for.I am not curious-about the past ;-let it rest 
for a while.” 

“Till Tam dead, you mean.” 

“Living, you shall have peace, if it lies in my 
power, madam,” said Aggie, very gently. “That 
is the task I have set myself.” 

“ Knowing I deceive you ?” 

“Knowing you-can not deceive me, but that 
you love me as your dead son’s daughter,” was 
the reply. 

The old lady held out her arms to her, and Ag- 
gie went toward her, and was infolded in them. 

“Why did I not know you earlier in life, my 

? Why did that poor dead son you speak 
of keep the truth away from’ me ?”: she~mur- 
mured. ‘Why has my life from. beginning -to 
end been one complete mistake ?” 

“Ts it a mistake to love me at the last?” Ag- 
gic asked. 

“Oh no, Well said, child,” replied the grand- 
mother. , “ Even to me there comes a blessing at 
the eleventh hour, and where I had only. looked 
for, hatred and uncharitableness. Now let me 
tell you, Aggie, that in the iron safe of my Paul’s 
study—in the room locked up—you wiil find some 
letters of your mother, and many papers of your 
father, and I would: have you ask Frances Dan- 
gerfield to-read them over with you. They. will 
explain the will that is there also.: You two wo- 
men—and you two. alone—may-see the best way 
to act, and you must think of everybody. © I can’t,” 
she added, feebly ; “I never had the strength.” 

- But—my brother 2” : 

“You-will act without him in this matter, to 
begin with,” said the old lady, decisively ; “I wish 
it. If it’s: the last word I had to say in life, I 
wish that, Aggie.” 

“T can not act against him.” 

“Tt may be acting for him,” was the reply.» “I 
ask you for your own sake, I command you for 


,the sake of your father and me, to do-this.. I 


can not trust your brother to be merciful.” 

“ And you trust me?” 

a Yes. ” 

“T will read the papers, then, with Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, not binding myself in any way to act 
upon them afterward,” 

“This you promise ?” 

“This I promise, if: L live.” 

“If you live!” echoed 6ld Mrs. Dangerfield. 
“ What put that in your head?” 

“Life is uncertain, surely 2” 

“If you live!” muttered the grandmother. “1 
never thought of your dying before'me, and of 
what would-happen then, There! you unnerve 
me; there. has been too..much talk of,death to- 
night to please a woman on the edge of het own 
grave. Let me take your arm upstairs, and tell 
Therese to follow us.” 

The instructions were: given, and Agnes and 
her grandmother went up the broad stairs :to- 
gether. At the.door of the elder Woman’s room 
they paused, and ‘old Mrs. Dangerfield said, very 
solemnly, 

“ Good: night, child, and God be with you ‘till 
we meet Again !” 

“Shall I come and sit with you for a while ?” 

“No; Therese will do that.” 

“You are not going te sit up, I hope?” 

“Tam not going to rest immediately ; but then 
the old don’t crave for rest—don’t require it like 
the young. I think,” she added, ‘that I have 
work todo before I sleep.” 

“Pray let me help you.” 

“That is beyond your power, Agnes. Good- 
night again; think no more of what I have said 
until’ the time comes to act. You should have 
nothing save bright thoughts, for you are entering 
on a new life, believing that marriage means love 
and constancy and happiness. Is not that it?” 

“It should mean that or nothing,” was the an- 
swer. 

“And it: means all three with Daniel: Over- 
down. Ah, well,” sighed the Serene, | 
wish it had been Hamilton.” 

‘Pray don’t say so! You can not guess what 
is for the best.” 

“No; I have never been able to guess that.” 

These were the parting words between the 


kinswomen, and they gave a turn to the old-train. 


of thought when Agnes Challis was safe within 
her room. They turned her from the one theme 
which had stalked into the foreground that night 
—which had been the aim and object of her life 
before love had gained the mastery. 

Love—and for whom? She had not owned to 
loving Daniel Overdown, not as-a woman should 
love the man whom she accepts for.a suitor ; and 
yet she was as troubled as a love-sick maiden that 
night, and dreamed. in the moonlight like a very 
Juliet. 

But it was scarcely the face of a Juliet-think- 
ing of her Romeo, as she sat at the window with 
the curtains drawn back from the winter land- 
scape, all white and silver beneath the moon- 
beams; not a face full of praise and rhapsody 
and hope, with the stamp of Heaven upon it, the 
ever-creative heaven of her own bright future— 
glorious fallacy that it may be to the girl who 
loves for the first time. It was a face express- 
ive of pain, of an effort at resignation at which 
her heart rebelled—the face of one who has 
awakened from a dream, instead of one who 
dreams on and believes visions reality. 

Engaged to be married! Yes, she had prom- 
ised Daniel Overdown to become his wife; she 
had taken pity upon him, and saved him from 
despair; she had rewarded his long study of her 
by answering, “ Yes.’ She could not, dare not, 
think out the story to the end. He had given 
her time—her own time—and it would not be 
difficult to train herself to the duty which she 
had undertaken. He would not hurry her; he 
would wait patiently for years, and in years she 
should forget. 





Forget what? She did not whisper all that 
was in her heart; she did not dare to own that 
Daniel Overdown was deposed, had never reign- 
ed, had only held the foremost place by the right 
which constituted him her* benefactor, never a 
lover, or the ghost of one. 

Suddenly, in the midst of her reverie, a voice 
of the night startled her by calling out her name, 
and she sprang up and pressed. her face to the 
glass, so that she might peer down into the shad- 
ows of the garden close beneath the windows. 
There was a man standing and looking up at her, 
or her dream had taken a new shape. She open- 
ed the window with trembling hands. 

“Don’t be afraid, Aggie; it is I—Sam!” her 
brother called forth, ina low tone. 

“You here again at this-hour? Has anything 
happened ?” 

“Tam watching the» house, that’s all; and 
there-are those who don’t sleepin it any better 


. than yourself,” he said, in the same suppressed 


tone of voice. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“'There*is' a light in the room.of our father’s 
study to-night; there was one last night,” Sam 
replied. 

‘Impossible !”” 

“T saw it after I had left you, and. tried to 
climb up by the ivy, which broke down with me. 
It is there again to-night.” 

Aggie Challis was a brave-woman, but she felt 
the blood running not: so: warmly in her veins as 
it: had done a minute or-two since. “ Are you 
certain of this ?” 

“Quite certain. I have been expecting the 
light—watching for it,” he repeated. 

“T will go. Wait underneath the windows of 
the study till you see me, Sam, or hear my voice.” 

“ All right !” 

She closed the window, took up her light, and 
went with a rapidly beating heart into the shad- 
owy corridor. 

It was a rash adventure, and required all her 
strength of mind’to follow*to the end. If Sam 
were right—and it was not likely that he.should 
be the. victim of hallucmation—there were plot- 
ters abroad, and it was necessary to watch them 
and confound them. In the disused apartment 
of: her father, her grandmother had owned to val- 
uable papers. being secreted, and others in the 
house—servants, perhaps visitors—had heard of 
this fact, and were searching for them when hon- 
est folk were sleeping. She was-acting for her- 
self, and in her own wause, by proceeding to the 
rescue, ‘Nervous and exeited as-she was, it did 
not strike her that it might be venturing into no 
common danger until she stood with her hand on 
the study door, which was ajar—startling proof 
of a trespasser lurking within. 

She hesitated then forthe first time—the 
thought of awaking Therese, or one of the serv- 
ants on the upper floors, occurring to her as a 
necessary procedure before she faced the un- 
known on-the other side of the wainscot. 

She listened. The silence was unbroken by a 
Sound; no one stirred within the study; if any 
one were breathing there, she must have heard it, 
listening thus intently.” She could believe at last 
that it was a delusion of her brother’s, and her 
hand stole’forward softly and pushed the door 
inward by an inch or two, whilst her great hazel 
eyes glared at the opening thus made. 

She drew back again quickly; there was a light 
burning in the study, and mortal hands had placed 
it there, as surély as there must be a mortal form 
amongst the dust and books of her father’s favor- 
ite room. 

The light was very bright, but the stillness of 
deatly was in the room. There was not a move- 
ment within, Agnes: was certain, and, unable to 
endure longer the suspense—the horror of the 
position—she pushed the door aside and went in, 
with a hand pressed upon her upheaved breast. 

One quick, eager, comprehensive glance, and 
then the truth appalled her utterly, and a wild 
seream of affright escaped her and rang echoing 
through the corridors. 

The iron safe was-open, and old Mrs. Danger- 
field lay on the floor before it a dead-woman, with 
the keys clutched tightly in her hands. 

(ro BE-OONTINUED.] 








A JAPANESE FANTASY. 
FFE painter of the charming “ Japanese Fan- 

tasy,” which appears in a superb engraving 
in this“number-of Harper's Bazar, is as yet 
searcely known in this country, although the clev- 
erness of his*brush-work is fully-recognized in 
many studios of Paris. M.Gustave Courtois, a 
pupil of Géréme, promises to be a better colorist 
than his master—in fact, he issoalready, He sent 
this picture to the:Jast Salon, and Mr. William 
Schaus, for whom ‘it was painted, brought it to his 
gallery in New York city, where it can still be seen. 
A pretty woman of‘one-and-twenty, tall, lithe, slen- 
der; stands against a dark curtain, resting her el- 
bow upon the back of a chair whose inlay of 
mother-of-pearl suggests a pleasing absence of 
poverty from her surroundings. Her head leans 
coquettishly to one side, and her soft brown huir, 
caught up behind by a tortoise-shell pin, takes 
particular pains to conceal a low forehead that 
might deserve more gracious treatment. The thin 
eyebrows have the further distinction of being 
almost straight; the Juminous eyes are blue as 
sapphires ; the delicate complexion effloresces in 
a sheen; and proudly shapely is the wrist, with 
its modest silver bracelets that cast faint purple 
shadows on the tender flesh. The salmon hue of 
the handsomely embroidered Japanese robe, lined 
with white, contrasts piquantly with the deep blue 
of the wide sash. A general gayety prevails. 








From a technical point of view the most interest- | 


ing part of the picture is that which contains the 
requisite modelling and chiar-oscuro of the left 
arm, and the neighboring tones of salmon and 
gray of the sleeve of the tunic. The colors seem 


to diffuse themselves in the radiance that illumi- 
nates them. This beautiful figure is the first work 
of any importance by M. Courtois that has come 
to the United States. If he puts his name again 
to anything as good, we trust he will give us the 
pleasure of seeing it. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS 


M. C. G.—For morning dresses of cottons select de- 
signs from illustrations in Bazar Noa. 6, 8, and 10, Vol. 
XVII._ For your best dress use the model of the prin- 
cease dress on first page of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVII. 
Make it of gray cashmere and ottoman silk, and have 
a small bonnet of gray silk or of straw. Round hats 
that droop over the face are not worn (except for the 
country) by women of forty. 

Bisovu.—Jerseys are to be worn this spring both in 
light and dark colors, and the present fancy is to make 
the waist of Jersey cloth, and hook the back of the 
skirt drapery upon it. Ecru, tan, golden brown, gray, 
and porcelain shades will be most used for spring and 
summer dresses. Your satin Rhadames will look well 
with an over-dlress of beaded net, beaded grenadine, or 
else of the new summer rough wool bison-cloth. The 
India lawns, mulls, and French nainsook will be most 
used for white dresses. 

. W.—Yonr sample is nuns’ veiling, and will look 
well made by almost any of the designs in Bazar No. 
10, Vol. XVI 

Mrs. a Two illustrations on page 101 of Bazar No. 
7, Vol. XVIL., will give you hints for making your lit- 
tle girl’a cashmere dresses. A little velvet or else col- 
ored embroidery will be pretty on the pongee as trim- 
ming for a guimpe dress. 

Reogent Sunsoriser.—Fasten the velvet dog-collar 
by a clasp or a small bow over a hook and eye, or else 
tie it with hanging ends behind. 

Frankrorp.—We do not give addresses. 

E. N. D.—Use lace and jet trimmings, and make your 
black silk by directions in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVII. 

Sussoriser.—It is proper for a young married lady 
to wear a black satin dress at an evening wedding, 
The gentleman at that reception should wear fall even- 
ing dress. 

M. E. D.—Get a pleated skirt of brown silk or of 
surah satin to wear under a polonaise of your brown 
merino. The white skirts and black Jersey will make 
a neat and simple suitforsummer, The blue cashmere 
dress will be nice for any occasion for your little girl, 
and the gingham with Turkey red guimpe is also in 
good taste. 

Auto.—When you pass your plate to be helped a sec- 
ond time, leave the knife and fork on it. 

Annie Lez.—The soft full vests will suit you. Wear 
suspenders to hold your dress skirts up well about the 
waist, and use the full dr iperies now in fashion, also 
the over-skirts that are full at the top, with gathers at 
the belt, and the vertugadin puffs that enlarge the hips. 
Puta pad filled wi th h iir under the back of yonr skirt 
just below the be The present styles are excellent 
« you. 

- D. M.—You will find your question answered on 
the editorial page. 

. 8.-Comp.—A ‘basque and over-skirt of pale gray 
cashmere or of écru pongee, with a soft vest like your 
skirt, will be pretty for a spring suit. See illustration 
of “‘Grandmother Dress,” in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVII 

L B. —Pale lav nder with pink or else écru will 
be prettiest for your little girl's dress, unless you use 
ivory white cashmere or nuns’ veiling y 

Datsy.—Any pretty short skirt of light red or yellow 
surah, or even of the glazed cotton satteen, with a 
pointed bodice, black lace flonnces, and a black lace 
mantilla or veil draped from the back of a high comb, 
and fastened on the left shoulder with red and yellow 
roses, will answer for a Spanish costume, 

Exrsir.—You were answered about t! 


No. 10, Vol, XVIT. Whi 





» habit in Bazar 
e or bine canhannee or surah 


with white lace will make a pretty wrapper for your 
troussean. Send your announcement cards directly 
after your wedding. One of the latest plans of an- 


nouncing the marriage is a note sheet on which is 
engraved, “*Mr. and Mrs. John Smith announce the 
marriage of their danghter Mary to James — on 
Wednesday, February twentieth, Eighteen Huncred 
and Eighty-four, at their residence, 3900 Franklin Ave- 
nue.” Then a card is inclosed, if there are to be recep- 
tions by the newly married pair, marked, “ Mr. and 
Mrs. James Jones,” with “Thursdays in March” en- 
graved in the left-h: sand corner, and the street and num- 
ber of the residence in the right-hand corner. 

J. V. W.—We can not give you any information about 
dramatic schools. 

Mas. J. A.—Get pale blue sural: and Oriental lace for 
your young daughter's dress, and make with a short 
skirt trimmed with two or three frills of lace at the 
foot, a simple full apron over-skirt, and a shirred low 
waist fastened behind. A white mull dress with imi- 
tation Valenciennes lace would be pretty made in the 
same way. 

Juiie.—You mean macramé lace. There are books 
of instruction on this subject, and any fane 'y store can 
give you fuller information than we have room for here. 

ENTWoRTH.—Get gray or brown cashmere for a 
bride’s travelling dress to be worn in May, and make it 
by designs lately given for cloth costumes in the Bazar. 
A gray straw hat and a long Cheviot travelling cloak 
complete the toilette. Make your dark ¢ re en silk by 
the first design in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XV 

C.—If your satteen is cotton, tes fine black 
lace ia not suitable, but it might be used on white, 
black, or écru c ishmere. 

San Franotsoo.—Get a lustreless mourning silk with 
English crape trimmings, made with a high basque and 
trained skirt, for dinners, and wear a small white cap 
on all occasions in the house. English crape is the 
correet thing for your veil; nuns’ veiling has not be- 
come popular for this purpose. A suit of Henrietta 
cloth or of imperial serge with English crape folds is 
chosen for a widow for the street. The wrap is of the 
same, and may be either a jacket or a mantle 

Perpiexep Moture.—Get surah the color of the red 
in the fruit in your sample for a skirt and a soft vest, 
and trim with ruffles of Orientallace. Make the {ndia 
silk.a high basque with elbow sleeves, and have full 
frills of the lace around the neck, down each side of 
the vest, and around the elbows. The apron over-skirt 
must be very full and short, with red velvet rosettes for 
draping it on the sides. 

A-Sussormre.—Get Escurial net or else jetted net, 
and make a soft vest and some over-skirt drapery to 
freshen up your black satin merveilleux 

8. O. P.—Use your velvet for a basque and full skirt, 
putting a gathered vest aud gathered frout breadth in 
of the silk. 

Ionoramus.-—Get gold and red paper for your walls, 
and have-cherry or mahogany furniture with red and 
gold covers of tapestry and plush. A travelling dress 
of cashmere, with a visiting dress of guuze or of gren- 
adine, a silk dress for Canada, and some simple dress- 
es of muslin and gingham will be useful to you. 

Constrant Reaper.—Spatter-work is quite out of use 
here. 

Baeunetre.—Ivory white, écra, golden brown, and 
all dark red and yellow shades, with some tints of rose 
pink, should be becoming to you. 

-Banging the hair was introduced here by 
Lydia T hompson, the burlesque singer, in the year 
1871, about. Perhaps the French actresses in opéra 
bouffe may have preceded her by a year. 

Sussortser.—Get satin mervellleux or Rhadames for 
a basque and drapery over your brocade skirt. Make 
it in the grandmother style illustrated in Bazar No, 12, 
Vol. XVIL. Put a slice of lemon ‘in the finger-bow). 
Naturally a lady will thank a gentleman for any plea- 
sure he has given her, and not take for granted that 
her “ delightful company is considered sufficient,” etc. 

Cris.—A belted basque, an apron over-skirt, and a 
short skirt with one or two flonnces is one way for cal- 
ico or cambric dresses, and another is a round belted 
waist with a full round skirt with a hem and several 
tucks. Bangs are not so universally worn that a young 
girl can not wear her hair parted and waved, or smooth 
and combed back from the forehead: any style that is 

becoming is worn, 
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MY EASTER LILY. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
by the black earth the root I laid— 
A 


dry, unlovely thing. 
It seemed so far from what was fair, 
“T only waste,” I thought, “my care.” 
“Nay, nay; it holds a royal flower; 
It keeps a pledge of spring. 
Wait,” whispered Faith, “in patient trust; 
Thou shalt see beauty rise from dust.” 


To-day thy silver-shining robe, 
© Easter Lily, wear. 
Unfold thy golden heart; make sweet 
With incense all the air. 
Sing, with mute lips, thy Easter song. 
I hear it, and my faith grows strong. 
He sees, who waits in patient trust, 
Immortal beauty rise from dust. 





A PERILOUS SECRET.* 


By CHARLES READE, 


Autor or “Harp Casu,” “ Pur Yoursenr mw His 
Praor,” “It’s Never Too Late 10 Menp,” 
*“Grirritn Gaunt,” ETO, 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


1 fren however, would net despair until 
\ he had laid the alternative before his fa- 
ther. He did so, firmly but coolly, 

His father, irritated by the scene with Bartley, 
treated Walter’s proposal with indignant scorn, 

Walter continued to keep his temper, and with 
some reluctance asked him whether he owed no- 
thing, not even a sacrifice of his prejudices, to a 
son who had never disobeyed him, and had im- 
proved his circutastances. 

“Come, sir,” said he; “ when the happiness of 
my life is at stake I venture to lay aside delica- 
cy, and ask you whether I have not been a good 
son, and a serviceable one to you sa 

“Yes, Walter,” said the Colonel, “with this 
exception.” 

“Then now or never give me my reward.” 

“Tl try,” said the grim Colonel; “ but I see it 
will be hard work. However, I'll try and save 
you from a mésalliance,” 


“A mésalliance, sir ? 

“ The deuce she is!” 

“As much a Clifford as I am.” 

“That is news to me.” 

“Whi, one of her parents was a Clifford, and 
your own sister, And one of mine was an Irish 
woman,” 

“Yes; an O’Ryan; not a trader; not a small- 
coal man.” 

“Like the Marquis of Londonderry, sir, and 
the Earl of Durham. Come, father, don’t sacri- 


Why, she is a Clifford.” 


fice your son, and his happiness and his love for 
you, to notions the world has outlived, Com- 
merce does not lower a gentleman, nor specula- 


tion either, in these days. The nobility and the 
leading gentry of these islands are most of them 
in business. They are all shareholders, and oft- 
en directors of railways, and just as much traders 
as the old coach proprietors were. ‘They let their 
land, and so do you, to the highest bidder, not for 
henor or any romantic sentiment, but for money, 
and that is trade. Mr. Bartley is his Own farm- 
er; well, so was Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, and the 
Queen made him a peer for it—what a sensible 
sovereign! Are Rothschild and Montefiore 
shunned for their speculations by the nobility ? 
Whom do their daughters marry? Trade rules 
the world, and keeps it from stagnation. Genius 
writes, er paints, or plays Hamlet—for money ; 
and is respected in exact proportion to the 
amount of money it gets. Charity holds bazars, 
and sels at one hundred per cent. profit, and 
nearly every new church is a trade speculation. 
Is my happiness and hers to be sacrificed to the 
chimeras and ecrotchets that everybody in Eng- 
land but you has outlived?” 

“ All this,” replied the unflinching sire, “Ihave 
read in the papers, and my son shall not marry 
the daughter of a trader and cad who has insulted 
me grossly; but that, I presume, you don’t ob- 
ject to.” 

This stung Walter so that he feared to continue 
the discussion. 

“J will not reply,” said he. “You drive me 
to despair. I leave you to reflect. Perhaps you 
will prize me when you see me no more,” 

With this he left the room, packed up his 
clothes, went to the nearest railway, off to Lon- 
don, collected his funds, crossed the water, and 
did noi write one word to Clifford Hall, except a 
line to Julia. “Left England heart-broken, the 
victim of two egotists and my sweet Mary's weak 
conscientiousness. God forgive me, lam angry 
even with her, but I don’t doubt her love.” 

This missive and the general consternation at 
Clifford Hall brought Julia full gallop to Mary 
Bartley. 

They read the letter together, and Julia was 


furious against Colonel Clifford. But Mary in- 
terposed. 

“Tam afraid,” said she, “that lam the person 
who was most to blame.” 


“Why, what have you done?” 

“He said our case was desperate, and waiting 
would not alter it; and he should leave the coun- 
try unless—” 

“Uniess what? How can I advise you if you 
have any concealments from me ?” 

“ Well, then, it was unless I would consent to 
a clandestine marriage.” 

“And you refused—very properly.” 

“ And | refused—very properly one would think 
—and what is the consequence? I have driven 
the man I love away from his friends, as well as 
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from me, and now I begin to be very sorry for 
my properness.”” 

“But you don’t blush for it as you would for 
the other. The idea! To be married on the sly 
and to have to hide it from everybody, and to be 
found out at last, or else be suspected of worse 
things.” 

“What worse things ?” 

“Never you. mind, child; your womanly. in- 
stinct is better than knowledge or experience, and 
it has guided you straight. If you had consent- 
ed, I should have lost my respect for you.” 

And then, as the small view of a thing is apt 
to enter the female head along with the big view, 
she went on, with great animation : 

“ And then for a young lady to sneak into a 
church without her friends, with no carriages, no 
favors, no wedding cake, no bishop, no proper 
dress, not even a bridal veil fit to be seen! Why, 
it ought to be the great show of a girl’s life, and 
she ought to be a public queen, at all events for 
that one day, for ten to one she will be a slave 
all the rest of her life if she loves the fellow.” 

She paused for breath one moment. 

“ And it isn’t as if you were low people. Why, 
it reminds me of a thing I read in some novel: a 
city clerk, or some such person, took a walk with 
his sweetheart into the country, and all of a sud- 
den he said, ‘ Why, there is something hard in my 
pocket. What is it, wonder? A’plain gold ring. 
Does it fit you? Try it on, Polly. . Why, it fits 
you, I declare; then keep it till further. orders.’ 
Then they walked a little further. ‘Why, what is 
this? Two pairs of white gloves. . Try the little 
pair on, and I will try the big ones. . Stop! I de- 
clare here’s a church, and the bells: beginning to 
ring. Why, who told them that I’ve got a special 
license in‘ my pocket ? — Hallo! there are two fel- 
lows hanging about; best men, witnesses, or 
some such persons, I should not wonder. _ I think 
I know one of them; and here is a parson com- 
ing over a stile! What an opportunity for us 
now just to run in and get married! Come on, 
old girl, lend me that wedding ring a minute, I'll 
give it you back again in the church.’ No, thank 
you, Mr. Walter; we love you very dearly, but we 
are ladies, and we respect ourselves.” 


In short, Julia confirmed’ Mary Bartley in her. 


resolution, but she could not console her under 
the consequences, Walter did not write a line 
even to.her; she couldn’t but fear that he was 
really in despair, and would cure himself of his 
affection if he could. She began to pine; the 
roses faded gradually out of her cheeks, and Mr. 
Bartley himself began at last to pity her, for 
though he did not love her, he liked her, and 
was proud of her affection. Another thing, Hope 
might come home now any day, and if he found 
the girl sick and pining, he might say this is a 
breach of contract. 

He asked Mary one day whether she wouldn't 
like a change. “I could take you to the sea-side,” 
said he, but not very cordially. 

“ No, papa,” said Mary ; “ why should you leave 
your mine when.everything is going so prosper- 
ously? I think I should like to go to the lakes, 
and pay my old nurse a visit.” 

“And she would talk to you of Walter Clif- 
ford ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Mary, firmly, “she would; 
and that’s the only thing that.can do me any” 


*: Well, Mary,” said Bartley, “if she could be: 


content with praising him, and regretting the in- 
superable obstacles, and if she would encourage 
you to be patient— There, let me think of it.” 


Things went hard with Colonel Clifford. He 
felt his son’s desertion very bitterly, though he 
was too proud to show it; he now found out that 
universally as he was , it’ was* Walter 
who was the most beloved both in the house and 
in the neighborhood. 

One day he heard a multitude shouting, and 
soon learned the reason. Bartley had struck a 
rich vein of coal, and tons were coming up to 
the surface, Colonel Clifford would not go near 
the place, but he sent old Baker to inquire, and 
Baker from that day used to bring him back a 
number of details, some of them especially gall- 
ing to him. By degrees, and rapid ones, Bartley. 
was becomiing a rival magnate ; the poor came to 
him for slack, or very small coal, and took it 
away gratis; they flattered him, and to please 
him, spoke slightingly of Colonel Clifford, which 
they had never ventured to do before. But soon 
a circumstance occurred which mortified the old 
soldier more than all. He was sole proprie- 
tor of the village, and every house in it, with the 
exception of a certain beer-house, flanked by an 
acre and a half of nd, This beer-house was 
a great eye-sore to him ; he tried to buy this small 
freeholder out ; but the man saw his advantage, 


and demanded £1500—nearly treble the real.val-. 
ue. Walter, however, by negotiating in a more. 
friendly spirit, had obtained a reduction, and was. 


about to complete the purchase for £1150, But 
when Walter left the country the proprietor never 
dreamed of going again to the haughty Colonel. He 
went to Bartley, and Bartley bought the property in 
five minutes for £1200,and paid a deposit toclinch 
the contract. He completed the purchase with 
unheard-of rapidity, and set an army of work- 
men to raise a pit village, or street of eighty 
houses. They were ten times better built than 
the Colonel’s cottages; not one of them could 
ever be vacant, they were too great a boon to the 
miners ; nor could the rent be in arrears, with so 
sharp a hand as the mine-owner; the beer-house 
was to be perpetuated, and a nucleus of custom 
secured from the miners, partly by the truck sys- 
tem, and partly by the superiority of the liquor, 
for Bartley announced at once that he should 
brew the beer. 

All these things were too much for a man with 
gout in his system; Colonel Clifford had a worse 
attack of that complaint than ever; it rose from 
his feet to other parts of his frame, and he took 
to his bed. 





In that condition a physician and surgeon vis- 
ited him daily, and his lawyer also was sent for, 
and was closeted with him for a long time on 
more than one occasion. 

All this caused a deal of speculation in the vil- 
lage, and as a system of fetch and carry was now 
established by which the rival magnates also re- 
ceived. plenty of information, though not always 
accurate, about each other, Mr. Bartley~heard 
what was going on, and put his own construction 
upon it, 


Just when Mr. Hope was expected to:return 
came a letter to Mary to say that he should be 
detained a day or two longer, as he had a sore 
throat and fever, but nothing alarming. Three 
or four days later came a letter-only si by 
him, to say he had a slight attack of typhoid fe- 
ver, and was under medical care, 

Mary implored Mr. Bartley to let her go to him. 
He refused, and gave his reasons, which were 
really sufficient, and now-he became more unwill- 
ing than ever to lét her visit:Mrs. Easton. 

This was the condition of affairs-when one day 
an old man with white hair, dressed in black, and 
looking almost. a gentleman, was driven up to the 
farm by Colonel Clifford’s groom, and. asked, in 
an agitated voice, if he might see Miss Mary 
Bartley. ; 

Her visitors were so few that she was never 
refused on speculation, so John Baker was shown 
at once into her drawing-room. He was toomuch 
agitated to waste time. 

“Oh, Miss Bartley,” said he, “we are in great 
distress at the Hall. Mr. Walter has gone, and 
not left. his address, and my poor master is dy- 
ing!” 

* Mary uttered an unfeigned exclamation of hor- 
ror. 

“ Ah, miss,” said the old man, “God bless you; 
you feel for us. I’m not on the old man’s side, 
miss; I’m on Mr. Walter’s side in this.as I was in 
the other business, but now I, see my poor old 
master lying pale and still, not long for this world, 
I do begin to blame myself, I never thought that 
he would have taken it all to heart like this. But, 
there, the only thing now is to bring them to- 
gether before he goes. We don’t know his ad- 
dress, miss; we don’t know what country he is 
in. He sent a line to Miss Clifford a month ago 
from Dever, but that is ail; but, in- course, he 
writes to you—that stands to reason; you'll give 
me his address, miss, won’t you? and we shall 
all bless. you.” 

Mary turned pale, and the tears streamed down 
her eyes. “Oh, sir,” said she, “I'd give the world 
if I could tell you. “I know*who you are ; my poor 
Walter has often spoken of you to me, Mr. Baker. 
One word from you wow'd bave been enough ;iI 
would have done anything “or you that I could. 
But he has neyer written to me at all. [am as 
much deserted as any of you, and I have felt it 
as deeply as any father can, but never have I felt 
it as now. What! The father to die, and his 
son’s hand not in his; no looks of love and for- 
giveness to pass between them as the poor old 
man leaves this world, its ambitions and ‘its quar- 
rels,and perhaps sees for the first,time how small 
they all are compared. with tie love of those that 
love us, and the peace of Ged.” - Then this ardent 
girl stretched out both her hands. ‘‘O- God,.if 
my frivolous life has been innocent, don’t let me 
be the cause of this horrible thing; don’t let the 
father die without comfort, nor the son without 
forgiveness, for a miserable girl who has come 
between them and meant no harm.” 

This eloquent burst quite overpowered’ poor 
old. John Baker. ~-He dropped ‘into a chair, his 
white head sunk upon his bosom, he sobbed and 
trembled, and for the first time showed his age. 

“What on earth is the matter?” said Mr. 
Bartley’s voice, as cold as an icicle, at the door. 
Mary sprang toward him impetuously, “Oh, 
papa !”’ she cried, “ Colonel Clifford is dying, and 
we don’t. know where Walter is; we can’t know.” 

“Wait a little,” said Bartley, in some agita- 
tion, “My letters have just come in, and I 
thought I saw a foreign postmark.” He slipped 
back into the hall, brought in several letters, se- 
lected one, and gave it to Mary. “This is for 
you, from Marseilles.” 

He then retired to his study, and without the 
least agitation or the least loss of time returned 
with a book of telegraph forms. 

Meanwhile Mary tore the letter open, and read 
it eagerly to John Baker. 


“Granp Hore. Noariies, Marseiicirs, May 16. 

* My own pear Love,—I have vowed that I will 
not write again to tempt you to anything you think 
wrong; but it looks like quarrelling to hide my. 
address from you. Only I do beg of you, as the 
only kindness you can do me now, never to let it 
be known by any living creature at Clifford Hall, 

“Yours till death, Watrer.” 


Mr. Bartley entered with the telegraph forms, 
and said to Mary, sharply, “ Now where is he?” 
Mary told him, “ Well, write him a telegram. It 
shall be at the railway in half an hour, at Mar- 
seilles theoretically in one hour, practically in 
four.” : 

Mary sat down and wrote her telegram : “Pray 
come to Clifford Hall. Your father is dangerous- 
ly ill.” 
va Show it to me,” said Bartley. And on perus- 
ing it: “A woman’s telegram. Don’t frighten 
him too much; leave him the option to come or 
sta Toad 

ite tore it up, and said, “ Now write a business 
telegram, and make sure of the thing you want.” 

“Come home directly—your father is dying.” 

Old Baker started up. “God bless you, sir,” 
says he, “and God bless you, miss, and make you 
happy one day. [I'll take it myself, as my trap is 
at the door.” He bustled out, and his carriage 
drove away at a great rate. 

Mr. Bartley went quietly to his study to busi- 
ness without another word, and Mary leaned back 
a little exhausted by the scene, ut a smile almost 


‘ 





of happiness came and tarried on her sweet face 
for the first time these many days; as for old 
John Baker, he told his tale triumphantly at the 
Hall, and not without vanity, for he was proud of 
his good judgment in going to Mary Bartley. 


To- the’ old housekeeper, a most: superior-wo- 


man of his own age, and almost a lady, he said 
something rather remarkable which he was care- 


ful not to bestow on the young wags inthe serv- — 
7 


ants’ hall: “ Mrs. Milton,” says he, “I am an old- 
man, and have knocked about at home and abroad, 
and seen a deal-of life, but I’ve seen somethin 
to-day that I never saw before.” Se, 
“ Ay, John, surely; and what ever was that?”’» 


‘ 


+ 


“T've seen an angel pray to God, and Ihave" ©... 


seen God answer her.” - 
From that day Mary had two stout partisans*in » 
Clifford Hall. ‘ 


Mr. Bartley’s views about Mary now began to 
waver. It occurred to him that. should Colonel * 
Clifford die and Walter inherit: his estates, he 


could easily come. to terms with the young man ° * 


so passionately devoted to his daughter. He had ° 
only to say: “I can make no allowance at pre- 
sent; but I’ll-settle my whole fortune upon Maty 


and her children. after my death, if you'll make 4. 


a moderate settlement at present,” and Walter 
would certainly fall into this, and not demand ac. ~ 


counts from Mary's trustee. So now he would 


have positively encouraged Mary in her attach. 
ment, but. one thing held him back. a little; he 
had: learned by accidént that the last entail of ~ 
Clifford Hall and: the dependent» estates dated ~ 
two generations back; so that the entail expired . 
with Colonel Clifford, and this: had enabled the 
Colonel to sell some of the: estates, and clearly 
gave him power now to leave Clifford Hall away 


from. his son, Now ‘the people who had-begun., *. 


to fetch and carry tales between’ the two mag- 
nates told him of the lawyer’s recent visits to 
Clifford Hall, and he-had’ some misgivings that 
the Colonel bad sent for the lawyer to alter his 
will and. disinherit,in whole or in part, his ab- 
sent and rebellious son, All this taken together 
made Mr. Bartley resolve to be kinder to Mary 
in her love affair than he ever had been, but’still 
to be guarded and cautious. ; 

“Mary, my dear,” said he, “I am sure you'll 
be on thorns: till this.young man comes home; 
perhaps now would be a good time to pay your 
visit to Mrs, Easton.” 

“Oh, papa, how good of you! but it’s twenty 
miles, I believe, to where she is staying at the 
lakes.” : 

“No, no,” said Mr. Bartley ; “ she’s staying with 
her sister Gilbert ; quite within a drive.” 

“ Are you sure, papa?” ° 

“ Quite sure, my dear; she wrote to me yester- 
day. about her little pension ; the quarter is just 
due.” 

“What! do you allow her a pension ?” 

“Certainly, my dear, or rather I pay: her little 
stipend as before: how surprised you look, Mary! 
Why, I’m not like that: old. Colonel, intolerant 
of other people’s- views, when they advance 
them'civilly. That: woman ‘helped me»to save 
your life in a very great danger, and for. many , 
years she has been as careful as a miother, and 
we are not, so to say, at daggers drawn about 
Walter Clifford? Why, T-orly\demand a little 
prudence and patience both from you and from 
her. Now tell me. Is there proper accommoda- 
tion for you in Mrs. Gilbert’s house ?” 

“Oh yes, papa; it is a farm-house now, but it 
was a grand place. There’s a beautiful spare 
room with an oriel-window.” 

“ Well, then, you secure that, and write to-day 
to have a blazing fire, and the bed properly aived 
as well as the sheets, and you shall go to-morrow 
in the four-wheel; and you can take her her lit- 
tle stipend in a letter.” 

This sudden kindness and provision for her 
health and happiness filled Mary’s heart to over- 
flowing, and her gratitude gushed forth upon Mr. 
Bartley’s neck. The old fox blandly absorbed it, 
and took the opportunity to.say, “ Of course it is 
understood that matters are to go no further be- 
tween you and Walter Clifford. Oh, I don’t mean 
that you’re to make him unhappy, or drive him to 
despair; only insist upon his being patient like 
yourself. ‘Everything comes sooner or later to 
those that can wait.” 

“Oh, papa,”-cried Mary, “ you’ve said more to 
comfort me than Mrs, Easton or anybody can; 
but I feel the change will do me good, I am, 
oh, so grateful !” 

So Mary wrote her letter, and went to Mrs. 
Easton next day, After the usual embraces, 
she gaye Mrs. Easton the letter, and was duly 
installed in the state bedroom, She wrote to Ju- 
lia Cliffords to say where she was, and that was 
her way of letting Walter Clifford know. 

Walter himself arrived at Clifford Hall next: 
day, worn, anxious, and remorseful, and was 
shown at, once to his father’s bedside. The Col- 
onel gave him:a wasted hand, and said : 


“Dear boy, I thought you’d come. We've. 


had.our last quarrel, Walter.” 


Walter burst into tears over his father’s hand, 


-and- nothing was said between them about their ‘ 


temporary estrangement. 

The first thing Walter did was to get two pro- — 
fessional nurses from Derby, and seeure his fa- 
ther constant attention night and day, and, above 
all, nourishment at all hours of the night when 
the patient would take it. On the afternoon aft- 
er his arrival the Colonel fell into a sound sleep. 
Then Walter ordered his horse, and in less than 
an hour was at Mrs. Gilbert’s place. 


a ae 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE KNOT CUT.—ANOTHER TIED. 
Tue farm-house the Gilberts occupied had been 
a family mansion of great antiquity with a moat 
around it. It was held during the civil war bya 
stout rovalist, who armed and garrisoned it after 
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a fashion with his own servants. This had a 
different effect to what he intended. It drew the 
attention of one of Cromwell’s generals, and he 
dispatched a party with cannon and petards to 
reduce the place, whilst he marched on to join 
Cromwell in enterprises of more importance. The 
detachment of Roundheads summoned the place. 
The royalist, to show his respect for their au- 
thority, made his kitchen wench squeak a defiance 
from an upper window, from which she bolted 
with great rapidity as soon as she had thus rep- 
resented the valor of the establishment, and 
when next seen it was in the cellar, wedged in 
between two barrels of beer. The men went at 
it hammer and tongs, and in twenty-four hours a 
good many cannon-balls traversed the building, 
a great many stuck in the walls like plums in a 
Christmas pudding, the doors were blown in with 
petards, and the principal defenders, with a few 
wounded Roundheads, were carried off to Crom- 
well himself; whilst the house itself was fired, 
and blazed away merrily. 

Cromwell threatened the royalist gentleman 
with death for defending an untenable phice. 

“T didn’t know it was untenable,” said the 
gentleman, “ How could I till I had tried?” 

“You had the fate of fortified places to in- 
struct you,” said Cromwell, and he promised 
faithfully to hang him on his own ruins. 

he gentleman turned pale and his lips quiver- 

yaprry “Well, Mr. Cromwell, I’ve fought 

for my royal master according to my lights, and I 
can die for him.” 

“You shall, sir,” said Mr. Cromwell. 

About next morning Mr. Cromwell, who had 
often a cool fit after a hot one, and was a very big 
man, take him altogether, gave a different order. 
“The fool thought he was doing his duty; turn 
him loose.” 

The fool in question was so proud of his bat- 
tered house that he left it standing there, bul- 
lets and all, and built him a house elsewhere. 

King Charles the Second had not landed a 
month before he made him a baronet, and one 
tenant after another occupied a portion of the 
old mansion. Two state-rooms were roofed and 
furnished with the relics of the entire mansion, 
and these two rooms the present baronet’s sur- 
veyor occupied at rare intervals when he was in- 
specting the large properties connected with the 
baronet’s estate. 

Mary Bartley now occupied these two rooms, 
connected by folding-doors, and she sat pensive 
in the oriel-window of her bedroom. Young la- 
dies cling to their bedrooms, especially when 
they are pretty and airy. Suddenly she heard a 
scurry and patter of a horse’s hoof, reined up at 
the side of the house. She darted from the win- 
dow and stood panting in the middle of the 
room. The next minute Mrs. Easton entered 
the sitting-room all in a flutter, and beckoned 
her. Mary flew to her. 

“ He is here.” 

“T thought he would be-” 

“ Will you meet him down-stairs ?” 

“ No, here.” 

Mrs. Easton acquiesced, rapidly closed the fold- 
ing-doors, and went out, saying, “Try and calm 
yourself, Miss Mary.” 

Miss Mary tried to obey her, but Walter rush- 
ed in inipetuously, pale, worn, agitated, yet en- 
raptured at the first sight of her, and Mary threw 
herself round his neck in a moment, and he clasp- 
ed her fluttering bosom to his beating heart, and 
this was the natural result of the restraint they 
had put upon a passionate affection: for what 
says the dramatist Destouches, improving upon 
Horace, so that in England his immortal line is 
given to Molitre. ‘“ Chassez le naturel, il revient 
au galop.” 

The next thing was, they held each other at 
arm’s-length, and mourned over each other. 

“Oh, my poor Mary, how ill you look !” 

“Oh, my poor Walter, how pale and worn !” 

“Tt’s all my fault,” said Mary. 

“No; it’s all mine,” said Walter. 

And so they blamed themselves, and grieved 
over each other, and vowed that come what might 
they would never part again. But, lo and be- 
hold! Walter went on from that to say: 

“And that we may never part again let_us 
marry at once, and put our happiness out. of the 
reach of accidents.” 

“What!” said Mary. 
his dying bed. 

“Oh no,” said Walter, “that I could not: do. 
I mean marry secretly, and announce it after his 
decease, if I am to lose him.” 

“And why not wait till after his decease ?” 
said Mary. 

“ Because, then, the laws of society would com- 
pel us to wait six months, and in that six months 
some infernal obstacle or other would be sure to 
occur, and another would be sure. to follow. I 
am a great deal older than you, and I see that 
whoever procrastinates happiness, risks it; and 
whoever shilly-shallies with it deserves to lose it, 
and generally does.” 

Where young ladies are concerned, logic does 
not carry all before it, and so Mary opposed. all 
manner of feminine sentiments, and ended by 
saying she could not do such a thing. 

Then Walter began to be mortified and angry; 
then she cunningly shifted the responsibility, and 
said she would consult Mrs. Easton. 

“Then consult her in my presence,” said Wal- 
ter. 

Mary had not bargained for that; she had in- 
tended to secure Mrs. Easton on her side,and then 
take her opinion. However, as Walter’s proposal 
was fair, she called Mrs. Easton, and they put the 
case to her, and asked her- to give her candid 
opinion. 

Mrs. Easton, however, took alarin at the grav- 
ity of the proposal, and told them both she knew 
things that were unknown to both of them, and 
it was not so easy for her to advise. 

“Well, but,” said Walter, “if you know more 
than we do, you are the very person that can ad- 


“Defy your father upon 





vise, All I know is that if we are not married 
now, I shall have to wait six months»at least, 
and if I stay here Mr. Bartley and I shall quar- 
rel, and he will refuse me Mary;~and if I go 
abroad again I shall get knocked on the head, or 
else Mary will pine away again, and Bartley will 
send her to Madeira, and we shall lose our hap- 
piness, as all shilly-shallying fools do.” 

Mrs. Easton made no reply to this, though she 
listened attentively to it. She walked to the win- 
dow and thought quietly to herself ; then she came 
back again and sat down, and after a pause she 
said, very gravely, “ Knowing all I know, and 
seeing all I see, I advise you two to marry at 
once by special license, and keep it secret from 
every one who knows you—but myself—till a 
proper time comes to reveal it; and it’s borne in 
upon me that that time will come before long, 
even if Colonel Clifford should not die this bout, 
which everybody says he will.” 

“ Oh, nurse,” said Mary, faintly,“ I little thought 
that you’d be against me.” 

“ Against you, Miss Mary!” said Mrs. Easton, 
with much feeling. “I admire Mr. Walter very 
much, as any woman must with eyes in her head, 
and I love him for loving of you so truly, and 
like a man, for it does not become a man to shil- 
ly-shally, but I never saw him till he was a man, 
but you are the child I nursed, and prayed over, 
and trembled for in sickness, and rejoiced over 
in health, and left a good master because I saw 
he did not love you so well as I did.” 

These words went to Mary’s heart, and she flew 
to her nurse, and hung weeping round her neck. 
Her tears made the manly but tender-hearted 
Walter give a sort of gulp. Mary heard it, and 
put her white hand out to him. He threw him- 
self upon his knees, and kissed it devotedly, and 
the coy girl was won. 

From this hour Walter gave her no breathing- 
time; he easily talked over old Baker, and got 
him to excuse his short absence; he turned his 
hunters into roadsters, and rode them very hard ; 
he got the special license; he squared a clergy- 
man at the head of the lake, who was an old 
friend of his and fond of fees, and in three days 
after her consent, Mary and Mrs. Easton drove a 
four-wheeled carriage Walter had lent them to 
the little hotel at the lakes. Walter had gallop- 
ed over at eleven o’clock, and they all three took 
a little walk together. Walter Clifford and Mary 
Bartley returned from that walk Man anp Wire. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 





“WORTHY THE JEWEL IT 
CONTAINED.” 


NE of the most exquisite of Holbein’s works 
was a miniature of Anne of Cleves, and no 
less beautiful, as a work of art, the box in which 
it was carried to England. This lovely recepta- 
cle was in the form of a white rose delicately 
carved in ivory. When unscrewed, there lay the 
miniature nestling in the heart of the flower. 
This unusually wronght bit of handicraft with 
the face within was mentioned by Horace Wal- 
pole as in his day to be seen, perfectly preserved, 
in a private cabinet, and, as he well exclaims, 
“What a treasure |” 








THE DOCTOR’S BOY. 
By EDMUND LYONS. 


EARS flew over both of our heads before I 
called him by any other name than the Doc- 
tor’s Boy.’ The village knew that he was a found- 
ling, because ‘he had been left at the door of old 
Dr. Hart’s house’ one’ cold Christmas-eve, but it 
was divided in’ opinion as to whether he was a 
bad‘ boy. or a good'one. Some thought he was 
thevlatter, some the former. I was perfectly sat- 
isfied that he was a wretchedly iniquitous youth, 
and I told him‘so. He burst into tears, and said 
I would change my opinion of him some day. 
But at first he certainly gave me no reason to 
do so. He compounded for me a dose once to 


_ cure a headache(for Dr. Hart was not above keep- 


ing drugs and making up his own prescriptions) 
that brought me to death’s door, and the old doc- 
tor was put to his wits’ end to cure me. But the 
Boy went to-my mother and told her that it was 
his fixed intention to become a great doctor and 
chemist, and’I had given him his first opportu- 
nity to test his knowledge of medicine. He had 
given me the wrong drug, he acknowledged ; but 
he said it was«all in the interests of science, and 
he promised never to do so any more. So my 
mother forgave him, and persuaded Dr. Hart to 
retain him in his service. 

It. certainly was not on account of the Boy’s 


‘good looks that his first misadventure resulted 


harmlessly to him. .He was an angular Boy. He 
was a red-haired Boy, He was a freckled Boy. 
Bat he was a frank Boy (at least. my mother said 
so), and for two years» more he was allowed to 
go about the village distributing the doctor’s nos- 
trums, and making borage as I thought, very 
objectionable. 

Dr, Hart had no paitionlir liking for the Boy. 
He said the Boy was a Christmas gift, and, like 
all such presents, called for something in return. 
Thus he had been obliged to board and clothe 
the lad for seventeen years, and he always pro- 
tested that he was not worth the outlay. Still, 
those who knew the doctor best were well assured 
of the fact that if the Boy had not earned his 
board, clothing, and lodging, he would not have 
received them. He was called, in later years, 
Ebenezer Dorking, though what right he had to 
that name nobody in the village knew. 

At last the Doctor’s Boy disappeared. He stole 
quietly away in the night-time, leaving not a line 
of writing behind him to say where he had gone ; 
so Mrs. Hart suggested that he had robbed the 





till in the drug-store. A search was at once 
made, and the fact was developed that not only 
had no money been taken from the drawer, but 
a new crisp five-dollar bill had been added to its 
contents! There seemed to be no doubt that the 
Doctor’s Boy had placed it there, and the matter 
was a nine days’ wonder for the village. Then 
the doctor hired another boy, who interested no- 
body, and was soon discharged. 

I suppose it was due to the subject-matter of 
conversation furnished by the Boy’s departure 
that [ found myself more frequently than before 
in the doctor’s sitting-room. Agnes Hart was a 
beautiful girl, about sixteen years of age, and she 
laughed so merrily at my tales of the eccentrici- 
ties of the Boy that I am afraid I gradually grew 
to exaggerate them a little; but by degrees the 
recollection of the fugitive seemed to pass out of 
our lives, and when, four years later, a torrent of 
war swept over the country, I was not thinking 
of the Doctor’s Boy when I took Agnes Hart’s 
hand to say good-by before going to the front; 
but I was thinking very tenderly of Agnes her- 
self, and I believed she was thinking in much the 
same strain of me. A hundred times during the 
past two years I had been on the verge of asking 
her the momentous question, but had decided to 
wait until my position in the world was better 
assured, And now that the country in her ex- 
tremity was calling for the best services of her 
sons, would it have been fair to ask a simple girl 
to bind herself, even by an engagement, to one 
who might never return to claim her pledge? I 
thought not; but as I watched her face when we 
were parting, and imagined I saw what I longed 
for written there, I determined to ask her to be 
my wife when the war was over. 

“Oh, the wretched years of strife that followed! 
I thought they would never end. But at last the 
closing scenes had’ come, and the good fortune 
that had followed me through a score of engage- 
ments, bearing me unharmed while others went 
down by thousands, forsook me in a measure at 
last. I was hit by a spent ball on the knee, and 
a moment afterward ridden over by the charging 
cavalry. 

“Your case is not a very serious one,” said the 
doctor, as he bent over me while I lay that night 
on a blanket on the fieid, where the hospital tents 
had not yet been erected. “There are others 
here more in need of my services—this boy be- 
side you, for instance; I must.attend to him. He 
seems to be badly hurt. Let me examine you, 
my lad.” 

“Oh, there is not much the matter with me, 
sir,’ said the lad. ‘I was hit in the side at the 
last fire; but it is only a trifling wound. You 
see, I was a doctor’s boy'before I joined the army, 
and I know something about such things.” 

“Indeed!” said the doctor, smiling. ‘“ Well, 
we ought to be good friends. I was a doctor’s 
boy myself before I became a doctor. But let me 
look at your wound. Phew! this is no trifle. The 
sooner we get you under cover the better. You 
are in for a siege of a couple of months of it at 
least, my lad.” 

The boy was very much disheartened at this 
intelligence ; and the next morning, when we were 
all under’ canvas, the doctor, having finished his 
immediate duties, sat by hi8 bedside, and I heard 
him tell his patient how when he was a doctor’s 
béy he had not learned much of medicine ; and how 
in making an experiment he had nearly dosed to 
death a boy a little older than himself. W _ 
he'was about to leave thé’ telit*Téaid : “ Doctor, 
am the boy whom. you néarly’ dosed : to Geath, 
What have you been doing through all these 
years ?” 

Thad recognized him on the preceding night, 
but he had not known me, and he was astounded 
when I accosted’ him. He had certainly im- 
proved both in appearance and manners, and I 
found afterward that he was a great favorite with 
the command to which he was attached. We 
soon became very good friends—far better, in- 
deed, than we had ever been in the old days-when 
I so candidly expressed my opinion of him. His 
success was due simply to common-sense and in- 
dustry. On leaving Dr. Hart’s service he had 
hired himself'to another doctor, who gave him 
fairer play than his former principal, and he was 
enabled to study medicine, attend the necessary 
lectures, and finally to obtain his diploma. 

At last I asked him why he had left«the five- 
dollar bill ‘in the drawer when he was leaving. 
He laughed. 

“Tt was the only money,” he said, “ that Dr. 
Hart ever gave me.. He handed it to me, grudg- 


ingly enough, about a year before I left, and [ 


never changed it. You will think it, perhaps, a 
strange sentiment for a doctor’s boy; but when I 
was running away without giving him any notice, 


iI thought I had forfeited all claim to compensa- 


tion. for my services; so I returned his money. 
By-the-way, how is the old doctor now ?” 

I had heard of Dr. Hart since I left the village, 
and I was able to give Dr. Dorking (for so he was 
called) a good deal of information about him, and, 
with the rest, I told him that. hé.was anxious to 
sell his practice. 

“Oh, indeed,” said Dorking, quietly. “Then 
I think I will go and buy it.” And then, in an- 
swer to my look of surprise, he added, “I have 
saved some money, and I don’t see how I can 
employ it better than in settling down in the old 
village.” 

As the weeks went past, my wound did not im- 
prove, and Dorking was often with me. The final 
scenes of the war closed without our presence. 
In the conversations we had I suppose I told him 
enough to give him some inkling of my old affec- 
tion for Agnes Hart, for I noticed that as I spoke 
of her he grew very thoughtful, and looked fur- 
tively at me. My love, perhaps, was not very 
deep, but it was my first love, and did not easily 
die. As I lay on my couch , tossing at times from 
side to side, and muttering in a low fever, I saw 
always that sweet young face before me, and in 
the days of my convulesvence I resolved, as soon 





as I could travel, to start for the old village and 
ask her to be my wife. 

At last Dr. Dorking left me, going back, he 
said, to try to secure Dr. Hart’s practice, and [ 
passed three very dreary weeks alone. ll sorts 
of misgivings troubled me. Ob, why had I not 
cast sentiment to the winds, and asked Agnes 
for the promise of her hand before I joined the 
army? 

It did not take me long to reach the village 
after I had once started, and my heart was beat- 
ing very fast as I stood before the old doctor's 
house. The honeysuckles still twined around the 
posts at each side of the door, and the four years 
that had passed since I was there last did not 
seem to have made much change in the quiet old 
homestead. The plate on the door, bearing the 
words “ Doctor Hart,” was perhaps a little rustier 
than formerly, but that was all. 

The servant who admitted me ushered me into 
the front parlor with a, “Hem! Captain Doug. 
las !” and I saw that there were two persons in the 
room. Now I am not particularly quick of ap- 
prehension, but I knew precisely the situation 
between those two the moment I entered. Agnes 
rose, while her companion, who was seated very 
close to her, remained in his chair, and the blush- 
es that flew to the fair face of my old sweetheart 
were clearly not for me. 

“ You see, Douglas,” said Dorking, half an hour 
later, “ Agnes had promised to be my wife long 
before I left the doctor’s house. I could never 
have offered her a home had I remained here, 
and that was the reason I ran away. She has 
known of all my movements, for we have corre- 
sponded regularly ever since.” 

So it was just as well that I had not proposed 
for Agnes before the fighting began. Even then 
the Doctor’s Boy had won the doctor's daughter. 





WARTS AND WRINKLES. 


\ ARTS are peculiarly ugly things wherever 

they may occur, and were considered prac- 
tically incurable a few years ago, unless it were 
by means of charms. In every village there was 
an old woman who undertook to charm warts 
away, and the cures related by her votaries 
were really marvellous, especially when they re- 
lated to the hiding away of a piece of meat with 
which the wart had been rubbed, or any nostrum 
of that nature. Sometimes, however, the wart- 
charmer used some vegetable juice, which, of 
course, acted as a caustic, and that was a proper 
and legitimate cure. The little warty excres- 
cences that grow on the neck, or sometimes on 
the eyelid, may be removed by tying a hair or a 
morsel of fine silk round them. The wearing of 
this causes the excrescence to fall off in a few 
days, without producing a wound or even a ten- 
der place in the skin. Warts should always be 
treated as soon as they are perceived, and not al- 
lowed to grow. If they come on the hands, it is 
often from being carelessly washed and still 
more carelessly dried, as a damp state of the 
skin seems to induce them. It is a common be- 
lief among servants that putting the hands into 
water in which eggs have been boiled will pro- 
duce them. Warts are far less common than 
they used to be, perhaps because more remedies 
are known, and perhaps because with the spread 
of knowledge there is less faith in silly charms, 
and more: recourse to chemists and doctors. 

Few people are so afflicted with warts as the 
Abbé Liszt;the well-known musician. They are 
all over his face, and especially on his nose, and 
as they are of a peculiar kind, he seems unable to 
get rid of them. They do not add to the charms 
of his personal appearance. 

Wrinkles give an appearance of age, and usu- 
ally come on as people get older, or as a conse- 
quence of using large quantities of powder, a 
habit remarkably offensive to men, whatever fool- 
ish.women may think of it. A little powder to 
prevent chafing in cold weather, or after wash- 
ing when the face or neck have been exposed to 
the sun, is a very different thing. Just a dust 
of powder immediately wiped off te mporarily re- 
moves a greasy look; but it stands to reason 
that a lavish use of it must fill up the pores of 
the skin, and thereby permanently injure the com- 
plexion., Wrinkles are very much under personal 
control. A girl or a youth who indulges in a 
perpetual knitting of the brows produces a very 
ugly wrinkle between the eve sbrows, but this may 
be entirely removed by forsaking the trick. A 
habit of half closing the eyes—very common 
with near-sighted persons who do not choose to 
wear glasses—produces wrinkles at their outer 
corners. An ili-tempered dropping of the corners 
of the mouth, brings wrinkles in those positions. 
No outward application will ever cure this: the 
effort must come from strong determination and 
resolnte avoidance of the cause that produces the 
ugly effect. 

Living in a very dirty atmosphere tends to de- 
velop and accentuate wrinkles ; the grime natural- 
ly settles in any little hollows that will receive it, 
and the longer it stays there the more difficult 
it is to remove. It may be partially kept out by 
regularly wearing a veil out-of-doors, but the 
best thing is frequent and thorough washing 
with hot water, and the application of a little 
sweet-oil or cold cream at bed-time. This softens 
and smooths the skin, helping it to fill out in- 
stead of increasing the tendency to fall into hol- 
lows and trace channels. A little alum or other 
astringent lotion applied in the morning does 
good rather than harm, but if it makes the skin 
smart it.acts as an irritant, and must be avoided. 
Any puffing of the skin is associated with an un- 
healthy condition of the blood, and ought to re- 
ceive proper medical treatment. People who ha- 
bitually worry themselves over trifles frequently 
get wrinkles in their forehead, but persons who 
cultivate a calm and easy state of mind may es- 
cape them for many years. 
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Key Basket with Crochet Valance: 


Tar basket is stained a yellowish-brown, and is lined with terra-cotta satin that 
is rolled over the edge to form a binding. 
of terra-cotta, veined with long stitches in chenille and studded with silk pompons, 
To work this lace make a chain foundation of the length 
required with the darkest shade, and crochet as follows: 
chet on the next stitch, 2 double crochet, 3 treble crochet, and 2 double crochet 
on the following 3d stitch, pass 2 stitches, then repeat. 
cord or wool work 1 single crochet on every stitch except the middle treble, where 
work 2 single crochet separated by 1 chain stitch. 
shade of wool 1 single crochet on the 2d stitch of the point, 4 chain, 2 single cro- 
chain into the tip, 4 chain, 1 single around the following 3d 
4th row.—With the same shade of wool 1 single crochet 


hangs over the outside. 


ra 


chet separated by 7 


stitch, 1 chain; repeat. 





Fig:. 1-3.—Unremmep Spring Hats anp Bonnets. 
For description see Supplement. 


into the hollow be 
tween points, 5 chain, 
then around the 7 
chain at the tip work 
1 single, 5 chain, 1 
single, 7 chain, 1 sin- 
gle, 5 chain, and, 1 
single, then 5 chain ; 
repeat. 5th row.— 
With the lightest 
shade of the wool en- 
circle the single cro- 
chet in the hollow 
with 1 single, 5 chain, 
1 single around the 
following second 5 
chain, 2 single sepa- 
rated by 5 chain 
around the 7, 5 chain, 
1 single around the 
next 5 ebain, 5 chain; 
repeat. 6th row.— 
With tinselled cord 
encircle the single 
crochet in the hollow 
with 1 single, 5 chain, 
1 single around the 
following second 5 
chain, 5 chain, 2 sin- 
gle separated by 5 
chain around the 
next 5 chain, 5 chain, 
1 single around the 
following 5 chain, 5 
chain ; repeat. Along 
the upper edge work 
the 7th row with tin- 
selled cord as fol- 
lows: Alternately 1 
chain over 1 stitch 
and 1 single on the 
following stitch. 8th 
row, — Alternately 1 
single on the next 
stitch in the last row 
and 7 chain over the 
following 8 stitches. 
9th row.—Alternate- 
ly 2 single on the 
middle one of the 7 
ehain, and 7 chain. 
Vein the surface of 
each point with long 
stitches in olive che- 
nille, and fasten pom- 
pons to the tips. Set 
the border on the 
basket in such a man- 
ner that the three 
rows worked in tin- 
selled cord at the top 
will form a net-work 
on the satin binding. 
The edge is studded 
with pompons inside 
and outside, and the 
handle wound with 
thick crochet or tin- 
selled cord termina- 
ting in clusters of 
five or six pom- 
pon tassels at each 
side. 


A crochet woollen lace in three shades 


lst row.—1 single cro- 
2d row.—With tinselled 


8d row.—With the medium 














Parasot aND Umpretia THAnpies. 
For description see Supplement. 





Key Basket with Crocuet VaAbance. 








Fig. 1.—Woot Batiste ann Brocape 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Casumere anp Lace 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


ANIMAL INCENDIARIES. 


MONG the causes to which destructive fires have been traced for their 
origin is a class which might be termed zoological; and some instances 


may have not only a curious interest, but serve as a practical warning to house- 
holders. The most prolific source of danger in this respect probably is the 
rats and mice infesting houses, and next to them our dogs and cats. Rats seem 
to require a great deal of water, and are often hard pressed to get it. Hearing 
the water gurgling in the leaden pipes laid between floors, they often gnaw 


through them, flooding the whole vicinity. This may seem the opposite of our 
topic, but when ges mains are formed of lead, as formerly was often the case, 


great fires in Manchester were thus originated. 


q =-\ 


they may gnaw through them by mistake. The escaping gas attracts attention, 
is searched for in dark places with a lamp, and an explosion ensues. Two 





Figs. 4~6.—Usrrimmep Spring Hats anp Bonners. 








Fig. 3.—Recerrion Tomerre or Satin MERVEILLEUX 
AND CaenttLe Lace.—[(For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 39-47.) 


| 





For description see Supplement. 


Many fires occur 
from rats or mice 
gnawing lucifer- 
matches to get at 
the paraffine, wax, 
or other coating of 
the friction end, un- 
til they “set them 
off.” The Sultan’s 
palace at Scutari was 
partly destroyed in 
this way on one oc- 
casion. Some years 
ago a fire occurred 
in London through a 
jackdaw getting ata 
box of lucifers and 
pecking them till he 
ignited them, great- 
ly to his surprise, no 
doubt. The drag- 
ging of oily and 
greasy rags under- 
neath the flooring by 
rats has more than 
once been followed 
—especially in cot- 
ton mills—by their 
Spontaneous © com- 
bustion; and an 
English naval ship 
was once set on fire 
by the ignition of a 
match which an old 
rat was working into 
her nest in the hold. 

If to have vermin 
in the house is dan- 
gerous in this re- 
spect, many and 
many a fire has been 
caused by careless 
servants seeking to 
drive them out, or 
hunting down fleas 
and other insect 
pests by the light of 
an open candle or 
insecure lamp,. not 
to speak of the 
(highly successful in 
the end) attempts 
made to smoke out 
bats, ete., by build- 
ing fires where they 
were never intend- 
ed to be made. 

Another count 
against the English 
sparrow can be made 
here. He packs into 
the crevices under 
our wooden eaves 
and cornices great 
masses of straw, fea- 
thers, rags, and oth- 
er tinder-like sub- 
stances, with the in- 
genuity of a prac- 
ticed incendiary. 
When the first au- 
tumn fires are built, 
and October gusts 
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whirl the hot cinders about, these masses of ‘ r cinders, and setting fire to the carpet in va- 
kindling are ready to start into flame with the . rious spots. 
first lodgment of the tiniest spark. Such nests } 
should never be permitted to remain attached 
to a house, and all unreachable cornices or cap- 
itals ought to be protected against the birds, if 
necessary, by wire screens, which need not be 
coarse or conspicuous enough to mar the archi- 
tectural effect. The soiling of paint by the 
birds that adopt these roosting-places also ren- 
ders this embargo advisable. 

Several fires in England have been traced to 
the spontaneous ignition of pigeons’ dung de- 


On the other hand, it would be unjust to the 
dogs not to mention that many and many a 
time they have discovered and given timely 
notice of incipient conflagrations, thus saving 
tlle property in jeopardy; and most old fire 
men have an anecdote or two of the interest 



























and remarkable behavior of dogs belonging to 
watchmen, or attached to fire-companies, when 
buildings are burning. 

Still another source of danger lies in the 


concentration of the sun’s rays upon fish globes 
composing under the slates and tiles of houses. and globular water bottles standing upon ta- 
The shingle roofs more common in this country bles near windows. These by their form focus 
offer less resistance than slates and tiles to this 


sufficient heat to set fire to wood, and have 


insidious form of the “ fire fiend,” but the dan- done so in many cases, as also have the color- 


ger is offset by the superior dryness of our air. SS 2 pj Hi 

The mischief-making propensity of pet monk- 
eys has caused damage of this kind. In South- SON a es PB . bulls’-eyes in glass, which are now returning 
ern Europe rooms are often heated by setting . , bi ez | ai 7 


: to favor in ornamental windows. 
i swat 


y The moral attaching to most of the instances 


ed vases thought necessary to the show-win- 
dow of every apothecary’s shop, and even the 


cited above is obvious. Upon one point, how- 


Fig. 2.—Satin 
MERVFILLEUX 
PARASOL WITH 
Lace Borper, 










Fig. 3.—Satin 

MERVEILLEUX 

PAaRaAsoL WITH 
CHENILLE 
Fringe. 









For description 
see Supplement. 





For descrip- 
tion see Sup- 
plement. 


Fiz. 1.—Rep Suman Paprasor, 
For description see ? 
Supplement. Fig. 4.—Satrx Parasou wrrtt 
Curnince Disks, 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 To 15 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 to 15 Years 
Years outp.—Cur Partrern, No. 3573: oLp.—Cct Partern, No. 3574: PoLonatsr, 
Potonaise, 20 Cents; Sir, 20 Cents; Skirt, 15 Cents. 
15 CrEnrs. For pattern and description see Supplement, C4 } 
for description see Supplement. No. V., Figs, 25-29, 





















pet, the foot of a curtain, a bed, or a heap of straw, flames 
are pretty sure to follow. Cases of this kind are on 
record. In 1863 three distinct fires were caused in one 
room of a house in a suburb of London through a eat 
lying inside a fender, where some hot ashes fell into its 
fur, causing it to run about the room, scattering the 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy rrom 670 _—‘ Fig. 4.—Coat ror Girt FROM 4 a. Seeeeroe fo Bes veo s Tn rene ten Gass. vate 4 v0 
witegeie - aa TO KARS OLD.—CoT Pat- 8 Years o.p.—Crt Pattern, No, 
‘ 8 = OLD, 270 4 Years OLD, TERN, No. 3575: Price 3576: Prior, 20 Cents. 
‘or pattern and. description see For description see 15 Cents. For patte - : 
“ tho, by < pattern and description see Sup- 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-23. Supplement. Yj For description see Supplement. plement, No. VI., Figs, 30-38, ' 
Yj 


in the middle of the floor a brazier of: glowing coals, 
Monkeys have more than once tipped these over with dis- 
astrous results. It is just as well for their masters that 
monkeys call upon cats to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire, for the cat is the more careful of the two, and will be 
likely to scatter fewer hot coals in the operation. 

Cats and dogs, nevertheless, are responsible for many 
house-burnings. They often upset lamps, or overturn 
explosive and inflammable things into a blaze. The Chi- 
cago conflagration, it will be remembered, followed the 
kicking over of a lamp bya cow. Where open grates are 


s ever, a remark may not be out of order. This is, that 
when wooden houses are in process of building, it re quires 
almost no additional expense or pains to see that the hol- 
low shell of the house is cut off at the level of the floor 
joists, and the space between the joists closed. In this 
way the rats which may get into the cellar are prevented 
from running at ease and dragging their plunder all over 
the shell of the house, from basement to garret, and under 
every floor, between the wood-work and the plastering, 
This, furthermore, is an important precaution against the 

rapid spread of a fire, since, instead of having free scope to 
used, and the house pets have a habit of creeping inside fly to the roof through the hollow walls, and spread under 
the fender to lie close to the genial warmth, hot coals ‘ =e , vide every floor, thus enveloping the whole house at once almost, 
sometimes fall and adhere to their backs. In their pain Whine oats as though a series of flues had been carefully arranged to 
and haste to get rid of the annoyance they rush off to the EmpromereD Camet’s-Hain Néeiiet Sacque.—Cur Parrern, No. 3577: 


facilitate this very end, the flames mast slowly eat their 
first thing upon which they can roll. If this is the car- Price, 20 Cents.—(For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL., Figs. 9-15.) way through several cut-offs, unfed by a strong draught, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


DRANK WITH SODA WATER, 
Is delicious. All druggists have it. It is refreshing 
and cooling. Try it often!—[{ Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perair, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enps- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free om receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrig, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





oe fpr Glycerine Soap ahead. In the hotly con- 
tested race between a line of soaps whose names are 
legion andi the Bayberry Glycerine the latter has 
won its laurels, as the best.. Ask your Druggist, or 
send 20 cents jn stamps, and we will at once send you 
a largecake. Addreas The Clinton M’t’g Co., 20 Vesey 
Street, New York.—[{Ado.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Burnyerr’s Firavonine Exrraocts are the 
best.—[ Adv.) 





Coveus.—‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs,Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 
and Bronchial Affections. Sold only in boxes.—{ Adv. } 








ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of Jow-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. in cans, 


Roya Baxtne Pownprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 












\. 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





She PIVOT CORSET, 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 


This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breath- 
ing, and yields to every 
movement of the wearer, 
making an EASY AND 
ELEGANT Fit. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON, & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





Bentley's Stamping, Patterns 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work, including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 8c. stamp. 


CHAS. K. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Li k 
Chin, Arma. 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


. Breaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO., Donehester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING. ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St,, New Yo 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 20th St., N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., Bevekt 
OFFICES Se 


47 North Eigh ’ Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dressea, Robes, &c., of all: fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully wethout ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Cartaius, Window - Shades, Table- Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed, . Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods, Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Hair FREE to All. 


es 





us 











MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, 81 Oand $12; medium size, $153 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRANG'S EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Carol Cards. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 











“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Eezemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curiovrna Remrmies. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an — Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
rifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
emical Co., Boston. 
4a Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 


Pa 
Ch 














». Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 

notice that every pair 

is stam 
IC a la Persephone, 
Wornser, Fellheimer & Co, 
nt Sradictoree for 
the Trade only, 

: 381 Broadway, N.Y, 
ani in 60c. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 


Silk, assorted colors, 20c. 
t ¢ SILK CO,, Montowese, Ct. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all cotora. 











AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 8648, N.Y. | 





WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AnD STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 










te 
F 2Z5e., 50c., and 
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LEN 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
_ delicate coloring, combinations of rare beanty are easily made. Desira 

decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lam 


ble for 


ea, Satcheta, &c, 


p-shad: 
$1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 
These ornaments arc for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate= 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. : 


be PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
be ra a No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue; New York. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 





SEEDS FOR COUNTRY PLACES 


IN ALL CLIMATES, FOR ALL SOILS, ALL PLANTS, 


Sibley’s ‘Tested Seeds, 


also known as the ** Celebrated Rochester Seeds,” are unsurpassed, whether of Vegetable Seeds, 


Flower Seeds, Grass Sceds, or other Farm Seeds. 


Parity and Value. 
conntry 
Tested 


All are tested for Vitality, and in Gardens for 


Our Lawn Grass mixtures are used on the great Chicago parks, and on many fine 
ater. CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST of Vegetable, Flower, and Field 
axieties, Senr.Free.. Mail orders promptly filled, making a Seed Store at home. 


Seeds of all 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Hil. 





SILK AND SATIN PIECES 
FOR PATCHWORK. 12 PIECES OF SILK, 3 inehes 
square, for 80 cts. 12 PIECES’ OF SILK, 4% inches, 
syrare, for 60 ets. 12 PIECES OF SILK, 6 inches square, 
for $1. Packages of SATIN PIRCES at the same prices. 
Each Package is put up in ASSORTED COLORS, SILK 
and SATIN Pieces with Sprays of Flowers and Outline 
Desiyns stamped on them. 6 Pieces, 45¢ -poigg* owt 
for 50 cts. 6 Pieces, 6 inches square, for 85 cts. Mention 
which you want, Silk or Sutin Pieces, EMBROIDERY 
SILK, Mixed Colors for Patchwork., 30-cta. a Soon 

New Book of INSTRUCTIONS FOR PATCHWORK, 
containing 40 POINT-RUSSE and SNOWFLAKE 
stitches, Price 15 cts. We take 2c. stamps. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BARBOUR’S 





Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with fall particulars and 
instrictions, by mail, 
2 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
poms (200 ng md in 
White and W. Brown. 
specially adapted ‘for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
“LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $8.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 


134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Do your own 


Ladies Stamping for 


Emprorpery, With our stamP- 
ING PATTERNS for Kensington, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 
&c. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material, and can be 
used a hundred times over. 10 
full-sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, Borders,Scol- 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 
ures, &c., also your own initial 
letters for handkerchiefs, hat- 
bands, &c., with Powder, Pad, 
and directions for working, all 
for 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book of 100 designs for Em- 
broidery, Braiding, &c., 25c. 
Our book,‘ Manual of Needle- 
work,’’ is a complete instructor 
in Kensington, Arasene, and all 
other branches of Embroidery, 
pos: Tatting, Crocheting, 
Lace Making, &c., 35 cents; 
Fonr for $1.00, All the above for $1.00. 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 47 Barclay Street, New York. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


STAMPING PA‘TTERNS.—Package con- 
tains 30 Patterns, Bouquets, Birds, Slippers, 1 Alpha- 
bet, 1 Box Powder, Instruction and Samples of 50 
different Styles of Alphabets. Price One Dollar. 

A. BERNARD, Manufacturer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


© WANTED Pama ° 























PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


Ml ‘ . al . » 
L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves. 

SUPERIOR 
to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- , 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or mone’ 
refunded. From 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs. 
from $3 upward, All 
front pieces 4@ 
while you wait, for 
12c. each, 

The so-much - de- ; 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


changed. UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENTE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, #1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amaula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot, Indelibie Saffo- 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and #1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adomine, for Dyeing 
Inustantaneously the hair, the beara, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if désired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 


Stam + Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of bite 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 1 4th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


EMBROIDERY SILK Asarte4color.. Best aval 


ity, 20c. a package; 6 pack- 
ages, $1. Stamps taken. Floss Mills, New Haven,Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


DUNLEVEY'S 52: cu2."3sosee 
U.S. 














will furnish anything wanted or advertised in the 
8.; full information for stamps. Established 1857. 
This house is perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





P4 RIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 
L4 DIES’ AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 

No Commission Charged, lor references and circu- 
lar, address Jutia R. Conepon, 381 West 14th St., N.Y. 




















Sample. Catalogue, 25c. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 





SHOPPIN: Or Every Desortrrion 
promptly done. NoCom- 

mission charged. For circular, &c., address 

Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 
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DRY GOODS trom New York. 


New Dress Fabrics in Silk, Wool, and Cotton now 
open at very attractive prices. 


SULKS.—Foulards and Summer Silks; Pongees, 

India Silks, figured and plain, Rich Black Silks; Satin 
ames, Surahs, Ottomans, &c., &c. 

WOOL,.—Colored Cashmeres and Camel's-Hair, 
Bison Cloth, Nun’s Veiling, Shrunk Camel’s-Hair, 
Albatross, Combination Suitings, stripes, figures, and 
plain to match, 

LADIES’ CLOTHS for Tailor-made Costumes: 
Plaids and Small Checks, Taffeta Cloths, &c., &c. 

COTTON.—French Satines, Scotch Ginghams, 
Cambries, and Percales; also, Linen Lawns, choice 
new designs, many exclusive styles now open. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS, Plaids, and Small Checks, 
Taffetta Cloths. 

BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, Cash- 
meres, and Henriettas, Camel’s-Hair, Nun's Veiling, 
Courtauld’s Crépes, &e, 

UPHOLSTERY Materials, Lace Curtains, Por- 
tires, Laces, Ribbons, Hosie , Housekee: sping Goods, 
Cloaks and Suits, Ladies’ an *Misses' Muslin Under- 
wear, Gloves, Notions, Stationery, Trimmings, and 
Small Wares, &c., &. 


Illustrated Fashion Catalogue 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Le Boutillier | oo ett 
| » "ee > 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 





“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


THE SPRING NUMBER OF OUR 


New Magazine of Fashion and Art 


Will be issued about April 15th. 
ping guide ever published. 
50c. a year. 
application. 


The best shop- 
Subscription price, 
Sample copies Sent Free on 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 








THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


Warner Bros. Corsets are bonea with 
Coraline, which is superior to Horn or Whale- 
one. 


Coraline is not Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
or Mexican Grass, 
Coraline contains no Starch or other sizing. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold 
by WARNER BRos. 
The genuine Coraline Corsets give honest value 
and perfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud, and dear at any price. 
Coraline is used inthe following popular styles: 
Health, Nursing, Coraline, Flexible 
Hip, Abdominal and Misses’ Corsets, 


For SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERY WHERE, 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
_353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 








Faded or soiled CRAPE Ey and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 

dampness 

Shriver’s 


cess. §=You 
your crape by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
my 44 E. 14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 396 FultonSt. Boston: 38 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue, 











and Verse Cards, with name, 16c. 6 ple, & this 
genuinerolled gold seal rin, 50c. Agt’s complete album 25c. 100im- 
ported embossed scrap pictures, Wets. Alling Bros. , N orthford, Ch 


PATCH WORK. Silks, Satins, 


aa er 1A 








great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts. $1, and upwards. Send six 2 2 ii stamps for 
samples. 


Write yonr address x wg 
stern Supply Co., inven, ot. 
4 ONE CENT } NEW skT OF CARDS. 
A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & O. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 
Goods. 


3 
Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLACK, 2c, to $5.00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 


TORQUOISE, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in pew designs, 
at unusually low prices. 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 


PARIS 
Suits, Cloaks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 

Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &c. 

Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 

Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
pom ge | in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


J.& C. JOHNSTON. 


I RESSMAKERS LIKE A CLOTH where etrength 

is combined with a softsatin finish ; they therefore 
will have the CABLE T'WILES, found in the repre- 
sentative houses throughout the United States. Can 
be found at GEO. H. C. NEAL & SONS, Baltimore. 


BY ERY LADY AND EVERY DRESSMAKER 
should ask for and see that she gets the CABLE 
‘WILLS for dress-lifings, for they are becoming so 
popular that some dealers might show other goods for 
CABLE TWILLS. Cai be found at 

WECHSLER & ABRAHAM’, 
297 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 


N° CLOTH, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in 
Europe, has ever been made so strong or so firm 
as the CABLE TWILLS, and ——— are the best 
dress-linings made, Can’be fou 

8. WEC LER & BRO.'S, 293 ‘Falton St., Brooklyn. 


’ \HE NEW DRESS-LINING THAT 18 SUPER- 

seding all others is called the CABLE TWILLS. 

We shall give them to ten of the eae dry-goods 
houses in this Rig S Can be found a’ 

WEST'S, 251 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ERCHANTS, IF THEY W ANT THEIR SILKS 
to give satisfaction, should recommend for lin- 

ings the CABLE TWILLS. 

condemned because the 


Many a silk has been 
waist-lining has been used. 


common silesia or a poor 
Can be found at 
TK. HORTON & CO.'S, 394 Fulton St., 




















Brookly n. 


ADIES, FOR DRESS-L INING, WANT A CLOTH 
that is so firm that no strain will come on the dress. 
They, therefore, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
Twi. ri a eae need. Can be found at 

*S, 151 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


ry VHE CABL E TWIL LS ARE THE TOU GHEST and 

firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 
and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 
A. D. MATHEWS & SON’S, 398 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


\HE CABLE TWILLS CAN BE USED IN PLACE 
of silks or other expensive fabrics,and will prove as 
ow at one sixth the expense. Can be found at 
THORBURN’, 419 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





ADIES AND DRESSMAKERS ARE RECOM- 
mended to'use the new CABLE TWILLS for dress- 
linings. They are the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 
ings for a lady’s dress ever made. Can be found at 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM’S, 
128 Atlantic ‘Ave., Brooklyn. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
o. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 
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Seah 


Peden bette ds ice 


SILKS a 50-cent and #1. 00 pechaei | for 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. 

1 package Embroidery Silk (as- 
ay ie a “Manuracrory, Clintonville, Conn. 


Send six cents for postage,-and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in ~~ world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 


ete “ a ee 
ith T eee ra Fromien Lit, 








TAPANESE PATCHWORK. ‘Ele ‘ant Silks in Be. ond 
$1 packages. Manuarran Stix Co., New York, N.Y. 








H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, N. Y. City, 


Are now offering, AT PRICES, AS USUAL, 
LOWEK THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


Their latest Spring Importations of 


SILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, 
GRENADINES, and CREPES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


TRICOTS, CLOTHS, and PLAIDS, 
SATTEENS, ZEPHYRS. 


Samples sent to all parts of the U. S. 


For full description and prices of their immense 
stock, send for their 


SPRING AND SUMMER FASHION CATALOGUR, 


The most complete Book issued, containing large 
Lithograph Plates, and 1800 fine Wood-Engravings. 


SENT FREE 
TO ALL APPLICANTS 
Not in the immediate vicinity of N.Y. City. 


Sue 
C ciied le Ks ie 


SPRING SILKS, &c. 





We are now opening our Spring and 
Summer selection of the Latest High-Class 
Novelties in Silk and Velvet Damassé and 
Brocades, Failles Frangaise, Plain and Fig- 
ured India Pongees, Paris Foulards, Lou- 
isines and Fancy Summer Silks, Changeable, 
Striped and Checked Taffetas, Canton and 
Japanese Crépes, Silk Jersey Cloth in Black 
and Colors. 


Droadovy A 19th ét. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 









Patent Skirt-Supporting 
& CORSETS, 


» | 


AND SKIRT 






923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form, a bein 1g made im various ying 
and lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recomme 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive tere 
ritory given. Ladies make this ® rofitable and per- 
mal roa a re $3. : — Orders by 
nm rompt e nd for circulars and terms to agents, 

pe MADAME GRISWOLD & €0.. 

Or to General Agents: roadw gt 
—— K. A. GRiswoup, 32 Winter St., Boston Mass., 
J.B y Eee 126 State Street. Chicago, Ill., 

J. B. Wyaant & Co., Fredonia, N.Y, 

H. F. KING y Co., 814 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





PROTECT BABY’S EYES. 


WHEN YOU PURCHASE A CARRIAGE FOR 
BABY, MAKE SURE THAT THE RIBS, RUN- 
NER, AND STICK OF THE CANOPY PARASOL 
ARE NOT VISIBLE, BUT ENTIRELY 
HIDDEN BY THE LINING. THE EXPOSED 
RIBS, RUNNER, AND STICK, SHAKING BEFORE 
THE EYES OF THE CHILD, SERIOUSLY IN- 
JURE ITS SIGHT. LISTEN TO NO DEAL- 
ER’S PERSUASIONS. SEE FOR YOUR- 
SELF THAT THE PARASOL IS STAMPED ON 
THE INSIDE “ISAAC SMITH’S PATENT.” 


‘LOOKIN SSsaPesihe nrc 


Enamel C 
all new imported a ee IL ey tee 18k. ecg isan for gl 














10, 000 MORE> 
Gossamer Waterproof Garments, 


Owing to the great success which attended the In- 
treductory sale of our $1.00 Lady’s Circular, and the 
universal expression of satisfaction, we have had man- 
factured especially for our retail trade 10,000 more 
Every garment warranted Waterproof. 


Ladies’ Circulars with Hood, 50 to 60 in. long, $1.00. 
Misses’ ‘ “ sé 88 to 48 “* ” 90. 
Ladies’ Newports, “ Capes, 50to60" “ 1.25, 
Misses’ ” ss “ Bee * 1M 
Gents’ Coats, all sizes, $1.50; Boys’, any age, $1.25. 


Sent by mail (if prepaid), and 20 cents additional for 
postage. 


Persons desiring our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free), now in press, should — their names 
at once, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
| YOU ARE INTERESTED IN CHILDREN 


send for the IIlustrated Catalogue of the 





Mailed free, containing latest styles of Boys’, Girls’, 
and Babies’ Clothing, including Everything for 
Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes 


BEST & CoO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., New Y 


STEARNS’ 


NEW 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
IN HIGH NOVELTY 
BROCADES, 
SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS 
MATCHED COMBINATIONS FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER COSTUMES 





ork. 


These Goods are Richer and Purer Quality than Im- 
ported Silks, and from 80 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 
Silk Manufacturers, 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO, S82 srocme'se: 532 


Are daily opening new effects in these goods to the trade. 


The ea test Invention of the Age, 


THE McDOWELL 
Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 

6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 















Dressmakers. —This Wenderful Machine drafts 
perfect garments of every description from Actual 
Measure, fits ali shoulders, and prevents fulness at 
bottom of front darts. You may send NOW and teet 
Machine at your own home free of charge. Extra in- 
ducements to first party - each town securing a Ma- 
chine. A rare chance for Agents. THE MeDOW- 
ELL GARMENT DKAFTING MACHINE 
Co., 6 West 14th St., New York City. For Sale at 
459 Washington St., Boston; i233" Chestnut St., 
Phila, $ and 499 Wabash Avenue, h 


Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand ft> largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework, Our Pie. = are far lower 
than avy house in the in the City. | Sent 8c. for ¢ atalogue. _ 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Ge 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally songht after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottie; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixtu Avenvg, New York, 


Lyte: HABIT 








DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 

Home, now offers a Remedy whereby 

any one ean cure himself waehly and painlessly. For testime 

pials and endorsements from eminent medical mon.4c. address 
i. M. KANK, A Mey M.D., 160 Fulton St,, New York City. 


The Latest Society Craze, 





For displaying photographs on the wall; a very esthet- 
ic decoration ; sample sent to any address. Send five 
two-cent postage ame “9 Address J. E. TATE, No. 71 
West Broadway, Ne fork. 
500 varieties elegant SIL kK for| 
4g gross package, assorted, ‘=\PATCH 
Samples, including our 
SILK: Da ular Duchesse Chec #0 | WORK WORK 
Silks, 12c. N. ¥Y. SILK & SOP. 
oS Y CO., 338 Broadway, N 
TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 
SURPLUS. CANDIE 


Will send all stock not sold 


over our counter cach day 
(in 5 Ib. boxes only). Ale ‘aT 

bs XS UNEQUALED 18.91 ALITY 
5 H Se r Mo. 250 Ninth St. P’ flede. Pa 


SILKS for Patchwork. Beautiful colors. Samples, 10, 
pkgs.50c. & $1. Valley Silk W orks,Northford, Ct 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIL, NO. 15, 






























































ACTION 


FACETIZ. 

Lirtie Frank, aged five, was not awake when the 
rest of the family went down to breakfast the other 
morning. Just as the meal was finished he made his 
appearance at the dining-room door. His mother 
rallied him upon his tardiness, and he replied, rather 
shamefacedly, “‘ 1 guess I slept myself over.” 

enpemabdipeaisiente 


A teacher, wishing to test an original method of train- 
ing the young idea, gave the word “‘ hitherto” to one 
of the scholars to spell and pronounce without any as- 
sistance. 

This is the way it was wronght out on the one-sylla- 
ble plan: “ H-i-t, hit, h-e-r, her, t-o, toe, hit-her-toe” 
—which proved the method a total failure. 

anidietgiiendanege 

In the town of D——- is a Shakespearean reading club. 
The play for the evening was Julius Caesar. The 
young lady who represented the soothsayer rose and 
read, with great emphasis, “Beware the ideas of 
March.” 


“ Miss Kate,” said a negro servant to her mistress, 
“ wish you'd let me use de ole blower fo’ de fire ’stead 
ob dis new one; ’pears to me dar’s a heap more wind 


in dat ole blower.” 


4 


It was on the piazza of a fashionable sea-side hotel. 
Madam Creesus, who had jast come from her cottage, 
over a long stretch of concrete walk, seemed decided- 
ly warm, 

“Don't you find it tiresome to come so far for your 
meals?” asked a lady. 

“Oh, I would not mind it,” was the reply, “ if those 
consecrated pavements were not so hot.” 

——__~._——_— 

Colored tnan walking along the sidewalk meets mid- 
@ie-aged colored man leading a row of little colored 
ehlidren. 

Finsr C. M. “ Hi! dese all-yoh chillun ?” 

Sroonp C. M. “ Laws, yes, an’ plenty moh home fur 
some reason.” 


REACTION ARE 
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Li idl, 
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THE POT AND KETTLE. 
“TERE A BLACKGUARD, SO YE ARE !” 








; 
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LADY CALLER, “TELL ME, BLANCHE. YOU ARE REALLY NOT IN EARNEST ABOUT MR. Pop- 
GERS, ARE.yYOU? HE Is SO VERY ORDINARY, Ris INTELLECT Is—” 

BLANCHR (with a literary turn of mind, and the intellectual avperiority mania). “His INTELLECT! 
Al, MY DEAR, THAT'S WHAT HAS CAST THE SPELL OVER ME. 


TO ME! His THOUGHTS ARE GRAND, SUBLIME, 








EQUAL. 


Little Walter had been some time ailing, and his mo- 
ther, particularly struck with his paleness one morn- 
ing, exclaimed, “‘Why, Walter” (pronouncing with 
emphasis his full name), “ you are getting to look too 
white for any girl !” 

“That's ‘cause pe wash me so much,” confident- 
ly asserted the chiid. 

—_——.—_—— 

The soldiers who guard the armory in a well-known 
city seemed to Walter abont as wooden as the patri- 
arch’s family in a twenty-five cent ark, and it is not 
strange that the little boy should have exclaimed, “I'd 
rather be a man than a soldier!” 

—_—>——— 

One day in a burst of. enthusiasm a little boy of our 
acquaintance cried, “‘Mamma, I love you! I love 
you more than I can!” 

———_~———— 

A little boy discovered not lomg ago that two of his 
teeth were loose. ‘I'm going to look ont now,” said 
he, “and not swallow those, I don't want these same 
old teeth coming up again.” 


——_—_—————— 

Little Harold awoke very early one morning, quite to 
his mother’s dixguat. 

“Oh, Harold,” she said, “ do lie still and go to-sleep 
again. 

‘*Mamma,” called Harold, after some time vainly 
spent in endeavoring to do what she had bidden him, 
* I don't like to go to sleep—I like to fall asleep.” 

—__~_>————— 

Our bright little friend Walter, who often appears in 
these columns, is quiie interested in the progress of 
the day nursery in Springfield, where he lives, and is 
occasionally very willing te send a broken toy or oth- 
er nseless article there, even suggesting, when his mo- 
ther was at a loss what to do with three cold dropped 
eggs, “Take ‘em to the nursery.” Though aware of 
the style of his generosity, his mother was rather taken 
aback one morning, when he said, “‘ Mamma, please 
buy me some things I don’t want, so that I éan have 
something to give away.” 


\ Vi 
AYA 
N\Y 








Now HERE Is PoDGERs, 


HE Is A NICE LITTLE FELLOW, BUT NOT AT ALL INTELLECTUAL. 


HE HAS INDUCED A RISING POET WITH PLENTY OF HIGH-FLOWN IMAGINATION TO WRITE THE 


COULD YOU BUT SEE HIS LETTERS 


His MIND I8 @F AN ELEVATION—" 


AFORESAID SUBLIME EPISTLES WITH WHICH TO CAPTIVATE THE LOVELY BLANCHE, 








